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Prefaces 
Preface to version 2020-1 


The second iteration of this handbook now includes a discussion of the broken plurals, 
focused on comparative Semitic cognates, their distribution, and some remarks on 
reconstructable patterns. The section is still preliminary and will be deepened in the 
next update. In terms of chronological divisions, | have suggested a new category, Pre- 
Historic Old Arabic, to encompass the epigraphic fragments of the first half of the first 
millennium BCE as well as reconstructions of the language of this period based on 
them. Section 1.2 includes a discussion of sound changes operating in Old Higaz 
(QCT) and the Tamimi dialects of the Arabic Grammarians. A preliminary discussion 
on agreement, drawing on the work of S. Bettega, has been added. The discussion of 
the reflexes of case in the modern dialects elaborates in more detail on the 
development of the nominative and wawation. A detailed presentation of the 
mythologies of Arabic and some remarks regarding their composition has been added 
to section 0.2.1. Finally, part V now includes a chrestomathy of Safaitic with fully 
vocalized and glossed texts. New references are now linked to online documents but 
the bibliography remains very incomplete and will be unified and updated in a future 
version. 


Ahmad Al-Jallad 


January, 2020 


Preface to version 2019-1 


| first compiled this manual in 2014 to teach the Historical Grammar of Arabic at the 
Leiden Linguistics Summer School. | have since continued to update it with new 
material and insights, and have used various iterations to teach my classes at Leiden 
University and again at the Leiden Linguistics Summer School, the second time with 
Dr. Marijn van Putten. The book as it stands now is incomplete; future iterations will 
cover subjects not treated here, such as the plurals, the morphology of the infinitives 
and participles, and syntax. The bibliography is not fully formatted and the appendix of 
texts contains mostly Old Arabic inscriptions but will soon be expanded to include texts 
from all periods. This text has not been copy edited so please forgive any typos and 
other infelicities. It is my intention to keep this book open access and free for all to use 
for research purposes and instruction. Please feel free to cite this text but be sure to 
include the version number. | will archive the versions at H-Commons so that previous 
versions are available even though the main text will continue to be updated. 
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Visit my academida.edu (https://leidenuniv.academia.edu/AhmadAlJallad) page to 
comment a permanent “session”. Users are encouraged to send me suggestions and 
improvements to better the overall text; | will acknowledge these contributions in the 
notes. 


| would like to thank Marijn van Putten for his corrections on this draft while using this 
manual in his courses and privately. 


Ahmad Al-Jallad 


Columbus, January, 2019 
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0. Arabic defined and its subgroupings 

The Arabic languages are a branch of the Semitic language family, today spoken by 
more than 300 million people. They include extinct epigraphic varieties, such as 
Safaitic, Hismaic, and Nabataean Arabic, as well as Classical Arabic, medieval literary 
varieties, often termed Middle Arabic, the myriad of modern vernaculars, and Maltese. 


In the past, most scholars regarded Classical Arabic, the literary language of Arabo- 
Islamic civilization, as the ancestor of all other members of this family. Yet in the wake 
of epigraphic research beginning in the 19th century and the serious study of the 
modern vernaculars on their own terms, it is clear that Classical Arabic is a sister 
language to other forms of Arabic rather than their direct ancestor. Classical Arabic 
and all of the other varieties mentioned above developed from an unattested common 


ancestor conventionally called Proto-Arabic. 


Proto-Arabic: This term refers to the reconstructed, common ancestor of all varieties 
of Arabic, from the ancient epigraphic forms to the modern dialects. It is unclear when 
Proto-Arabic split off from Central Semitic, its immediate ancestor. Northwest Semitic 
was already distinct in the 2nd millennium BCE, and Ancient South Arabian is first 
attested in the late 2nd millennium BCE. It is therefore possible that the grammatical 
and lexical features characteristic of Arabic emerged in this period. In terms of 
attestation, the examples of the Arabic language date to the early 1st millennium BCE, 
which provides a terminus ante quem for the branching off of Arabic and its 
diversification. Based on the epigraphic evidence and early features of contact with 
Northwest Semitic, Proto-Arabic was likely spoken in northwest Arabia and the 
southern Levant. By the second half of the 1‘ millennium BCE, the language began to 
spread throughout the Arabian Peninsula (see below). 
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Map 1: Hypothesized Urheimat of Proto-Arabic; Northwest Semitic = Black; Proto- 
Arabic = Red 


0.1 Arabic, linguistically defined 

The Arabic languages are defined by an array of grammatical innovations 
distinguishing them from other Semitic languages. These innovations emerged in 
Proto-Arabic and were subsequently inherited by its offspring. Not all forms of Arabic 
will display all of these developments, but if a particular language exhibits most of 
these, then it can be reasonably suggested that the missing features were lost or 


absent by reason of gaps in documentation. 


The isoglosses characteristic of Arabic were first laid out by J. Huehnergard (2017) 
and modified by Al-Jallad (2018). 
Innovations of Huehnergard (2017), abridged: 

1) the deaffrication of *s? [ts] and its merger with *s' [s] 

2) the loss of the 1S' person singular pronoun ?anaku 

3) the replacement of mimation with nunation (tanwin) 


4) the levelling of the -at allomorph of the feminine ending to nouns terminating 
in -t, compare Classical Arabic gatilatun to Hebrew gotelet < *qatilt; relics survive 
in words like bint- ‘daughter’ and ?uht- ‘sister’. 
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5) the levelling of the -na ending of the 3'¢ feminine plural prefix conjugation to 
the suffix conjugation, producing gata/na (Modern Arabic gatalin) from earlier 
*qatala. 


6) the maf¢dl pattern as a paradigmatic passive participle of the G-stem: Proto- 
Arabic *maktdbun ‘written’. 


7) the vowel melody u-/ for the passive: Proto-Arabic *kutiba ‘it was written’. 
8) the preposition ff ‘in’, grammaticalized from the word ‘mouth’ 


9) the replacement of the anaphoric use of the 3rd person pronouns with 
demonstratives based on the proximal base: compare Proto-Central Semitic 
*su?a ‘that’ with Classical Arabic dalika; Psalm Fragment délik; Najdi dak; 
Levantine hadak, etc. 


10) the presence of nunation on nominal heads of indefinite asyndetic relative 
clauses: Najdi kilmatin rimyat ‘a word which was thrown’; Classical Arabic 
ragulun ra?Paytu-hd Pamsi ‘a man whom | saw yesterday’. 


To these innovations, | (2018) would add: 


11) The complex and asymmetrical system of negation, ma + suffix conjugation; 
/@ + prefix conjugation, indicative, Jam + prefix conjugation, jussive, and /an 
(<*la-?an) + prefix conjugation subjunctive. 


12) pre-verbal tense and aspect marking, Classical Arabic gad fafala ‘he has 
done’, sawfa yaffalu ‘he will do’; Safaitic s-ySwr [sa-yoCawwer] ‘he will efface’; 
Levantine b-yiktob ‘he is writing’, etc. 


13) the use of ?an(na) as a complementizer. 
14) the independent object pronoun base *(?iy)ya. 
15) the use of the a-marked prefix conjugation (yafala) as a subjunctive. 


16) quasi-suppletive imperative for the verb ‘to give’, based on the h-causative 
of ‘atawa ‘to come’, hat, hati, etc. from *ha?ti, etc. Eg. Levantine Arabic hat 
‘give’; Hismaic ht [hat] idem. 


17) a unique set of prepositions, including *Sinda ‘at, with’, */adun/“*laday ‘at 
with’; San ‘away, about’, etc. 


18) a special vocative suffix in “mma: Classical Arabic allahumma ‘O Allah’; 
Hismaic hitm [hallatomma] ‘O Allat’. 
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Arabic is classified as a Central Semitic language (Huehnergard 1995; Huehnergard 
and Rubin 2011; Al-Jallad 2018a), a sub-grouping of West Semitic. Its closest linguistic 
relatives are the Northwest Semitic languages (Ugaritic, Hebrew, Aramaic) and Sabaic 
in South Arabia. This classification is based primarily on the realignment of the verbal 


system, as will be discussed in section Ill. 


Common Semitic 


West Semitic East Semitic 


we, 


Eblaite Akkadian 


a 


Assyrian Babylonian 


Central Semitic 


Northwest Semitic 


at a 


Ugar. Canaanite Aramaic Arabic Sayhadic MSA _ Ethiopian 


Figure 1: Classification of Arabic within Semitic (Huehnergard and Rubin 2011). 


In former times, Arabic was regarded as a South Semitic language (see, for example, 
Moscati 1964), based on some affinities with Modern South Arabian and Ge’ez, but 
these seem to be due to areal diffusion either in a part of the Proto-West Semitic dialect 
continuum or in the historical period. These features include the L-stem, the broken 
plurals, and the *p > f sound change. The first two features are likely reconstructable 
to Proto-Semitic and are therefore not valid for sub-classification. The *p > f sound 
change perhaps did not operate in Proto-Arabic and only affected dialects that moved 
into the Arabian Peninsula in the historical period. Most scholars today reject the South 


Semitic subgrouping on the basis that it is not supported by any innovations. 
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0.2 Arabic’s earliest history based on the epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence 

The earliest documented Arabic speakers inhabited North Arabia and the southern 
Levant, perhaps centered on and around the Hawran, in the early 1st millennium BCE. ' 
Little about this stage of the language is known; nearly all surviving fragments consist 
of personal names and, perhaps, a single proper noun. One inscription from this period 
and region -- from Bayir, Jordan at the upper end of the Wadi Sirhan -- has been 
discovered: a short prayer in an undetermined Ancient North Arabian alphabet 
(Hayajneh, Ababneh, and Khraysheh 2015). The text invokes in the Arabic language 
the gods of ancient Edom, Moab, and Ammon, suggesting a degree of cultural 
interaction between the Arabic-speakers of the eastern steppe and the Canaanite- 
speaking kingdoms east of the Jordan. 


The linguistic features attested in the epigraphic record suggest that Old Arabic 
constituted a dialect continuum, which can be divided into two zones: a northern 


continuum and the upper Higaz (Old Higaz’). 


— Old Higazi 
— Northern Old Arabic Dialect Contiuum 


Map 2: The Old Arabic dialect continuum; mid-1* millennium BCE (?) 


' See Eph‘al 1982, 1974; Macdonald 2009; Al-Jallad 2018a. 
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By the second half of the 1st millennium BCE, Arabic-speaking peoples had moved 
west, giving rise to the Nabataean kingdom on what was previously ancient Edom. The 
Nabataeans expanded north and south, spreading their language with them. By the 
1st c. CE, Nabataean writing culture had reached the northern Higaz, where, before 
this period, another Semitic language known as Dadanitic held sway.” A large number 
of Nabataean texts, including one in the Nabataean Arabic vernacular, were carved at 
ancient Hegra (modern-day Mada in Salih),° and Nabataean trading colonies extended 
as far south as the Yemeni frontier. The Nabataeans also expanded to Tayma’ and 
Diumah, perhaps introducing Arabic to these oases and, eventually, replacing the local, 
non-Arabic Semitic languages, Taymanitic and Dumaitic, respectively.* At Qaryat al- 
Faw, where there is archaeological evidence for a significant Nabataean colony, the 
influence of Arabic can be seen in a small number of local inscriptions produced in 


Ancient South Arabian languages, such as Minaic and Sabaic.°® 


? On the linguistic features of Dadanitic, see Al-Jallad 2018b. 
3 On these texts, see Healey 1993. 
4 On Taymanitic, see Kootstra 2016. 


5 The most famous of these is the Rbbl bn Hf ‘m epitaph; see Al-Jallad 2014; Beeston 1979. 
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ANATOLIA 


= Old Higazi 

— Northern Old Arabic Dialect Contiuur 
— Expansion of Old Higazi 

~— Expansion of Northern Old Arabic 


Map 3: Hypothesized expansion of Arabic by the end of the 15‘ Millennium BCE or early 
1st millennium CE. 


At the same time that Nabataean trade, and consequently writing, flourished, the 
Arabic-speaking nomads east of the Hawran, stretching from southern Syria to Dimat 
al-Jandal, developed a sophisticated writing culture. While Arabic-language texts in 
this region date as early as the ist millennium BCE, by the ist c. BCE, a huge number 
of inscriptions in the Safaitic script, the northern-most variety of the South Semitic 
script, were produced, documenting in detail the local dialects of Arabic. Over 40,000 
Safaitic inscriptions are so far known, and it is possible that more than twice this 


number remain undiscovered in the Syro-Jordanian Harrah (basalt desert).® 


In the same period, Arabic-speakers, stretching from Madaba to TabUuk, produce a 


large number of texts in another Ancient North Arabian alphabet called Hismaic.’ 


® On the Safaitic inscriptions, see Al-Jallad 2015. 


7 On Hismaic, see King 1990; Zwettler and Graf 2004. 
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The competition of Arabics, so to speak, continued for the first few centuries CE, but 
by the 4th c. CE, one script and writing tradition had prevailed -- Nabataean. Indeed, 
in this century, the Namarah epitaph (828 CE) of the self-proclaimed malk ?al-Carab 
koll-ah ‘king of all the Arabs’, Mar?alqays BAR Camro, set in stone the first truly 
monumental Arabic-language text in the Nabataean script. The events recorded in 
this document -- Mar?alqays’ battles against Asad, Nizar, MaGadd, and Madghig -- mark 
the first appearance of the legendary tribal groups documented in Islamic-period 


SOUIrCes. 


The Namarah Inscription (wiki commons) 


In northwest Arabia, the Nabataean script began to exhibit innovative letter shapes, 
leading towards the Arabic script proper. This phase of the script, spanning from the 
3rd to the 5th centuries CE, is called by scholars Nabataeo-Arabic. By this period the 
Ancient North Arabian scripts seem to have disappeared and Nabataeo-Arabic is the 
exclusive epigraphic witness to the Arabic language, save for transcriptions of 


anthroponyms in Greek and Aramaic. 


8 For the latest edition of this text, see Macdonald in Fiema et al. 2015. 
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Nabataeo-Arabic inscription, 428 CE, Sakaka = S1 (Nehmé 2010) 


By the late 5th c. CE, the Arabic script, as we know it, appears for the first time in the 
epigraphic record. Inscriptions on a trade route north of Nagran (Bir Hima), likely 
produced by travellers from the north, attest a number of Arabic anthroponyms in the 
fully evolved Arabic script. In the 6th c. CE, the script is also attested in the northern 
Higaz, Dumat al-Jandal, and Syria, indicating that Arabic, by this period, had spread 
widely across the Arabian Peninsula, replacing, at least in writing, the pre-Arabic 


Semitic languages of the Higaz and North Arabia. 


It is unclear when Arabic first penetrates south-west Arabia (modern-day Yemen). By 
the end of the 1st millennium BCE, inscriptions from the northern Yemeni frontier, the 
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so-called Haram region, exhibit a mix of Sabaic and non-Sabaic features, which could 
suggest a non-Sabaic, and possibly Arabic, substrate.? However, so far, no pre-Islamic 
texts in the Arabic language have yet been discovered in Yemen nor is there 
compelling evidence for the influence of Arabic on Sabaic, or other Ancient South 
Arabian languages, in Yemen proper. So while it stands to reason that Arabic 
vernaculars, perhaps moving south along the Higaz, entered Yemen in the pre-Islamic 
period, evidence in support of this is lacking. It is very possible that Yemen was not 


Arabicized in a significant way until the Islamic period. 


There is even less evidence as regards the spread of Arabic to eastern Yemen 
(Hadramawt), Oman and East Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. There are no pre- 
Islamic Arabic texts from these regions and, at least in the case of Oman/eastern 
Yemen, non-Arabic Semitic languages continue to be spoken there till this day. While 
no pre-Arabic languages survive in East Arabia today, the epigraphic record attests a 
shadowy language termed Hasaitic, stretching from the Hasa in the north to the Oman 
Peninsula in the south. 


The nomads of the Najd, Higaz, and south-central Arabia produced a large number of 
inscriptions in varieties of the South Semitic script which scholars term “Thamudic’. 
While most of these texts consist simply of signatures, the ones that do contain more 
often attest languages quite distinct from Arabic, and most of the longer texts remain 
undeciphered. 


° See Stein (2004) on the features of these texts. 
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Thamudic C text, #80, Najd (Winnett and Reed 1973)'° 
h dgn I-yd h-'Iht mit-s */nha dagan la-yad ha?ilahat millatu-su/ 


'‘O Dagon, may his people be in the company of the gods' 


Yet had VA gt Vet agSul 


Thamudic C (Eskoubi 1999), Tayma’ region 


wdd f sw | t’'l'ssw’ | wdd (undeciphered) 


'0 This is my reading and translations. Winnet and Reed give the following translation: O Dtn, | have a 


disease (?). By Hutaim for Tais. 
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Map 4: Epigraphic Map of Pre-Islamic Arabia (Al-Jallad 2018b) 


It is unclear when and under which circumstances Arabic replaced these languages as 
a vernacular. Since Arabic seems to have taken root first in urban centers across the 
Peninsula, it is possible that the language diffused outwards from oases and towns, 
replacing the non-Arabic Semitic languages of the nomads, or that the language was 
spread by migrations of nomadic populations from the north, who assimilated the pre- 


existing tribes of these areas. 


In the early 7th c. CE, Arabic, and more precisely the Arabic of the Higaz, was 
catapulted onto the world stage. The once triumphant Nabataean Arabic yielded in the 
face of the Conquest’s momentum. At the town of Nessana, in the Negev, we can 
witness the reunion of the old Nabataean dialect with its forgotten sibling in the Greek 
transcriptions of the 7th c. CE. By the end of the 7th c. CE, no trace of the older 


Nabataean vernacular is to be found."! 


11 On the Arabic of Nessana, see Isserlin 1969; Al-Jallad 2017b, 2017a. 
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These new forms of Arabic were the vernaculars of the elites of the Arab Conquests 
and the language of Islam’s scriptures. Indeed, the Qur’an proclaims itself to be in 
‘arabi ‘Arabic’, in order for its audience to understand.'? Much like the spread of Arabic 
across the Peninsula in Nabataean times, following the Conquests, Arabic was 
established in urban centers across the Umayyad state, and slowly diffused outwards 
to rural areas. Waves of later migrations over the centuries, both local and long 
distance, spread Arabic far beyond the urban enclaves of Islam’s first century. At the 
same time, a new kind of linguistic competition emerged. Different Peninsular Arabic 
dialects vied for prestige -- the Higazi vernacular of the Umayyad elites, as attested in 
early Islamic papyri, Greek transcriptions from this period, and indeed the Qur’anic 
Consonantal Text itself, was confronted by the artistic dialect of the pre-Islamic odes, 
the language of which seems to have had roots in the dialects of south-central Arabia. 
The prestige of the Qasidah, which had become the medium of royal panegyrics in 
Umayyad times, seems to have given it an edge, and by the 8th century, even Qur’anic 
reading traditions inclined towards this register. In this period, a robust grammatical 
and lexicographical tradition evolved to document Arabics that were in-line with the 
norms of the Qasidah, canonizing forever prescriptive notions of what ‘correct’ Arabic 
should be. 


This linguistic melting pot produced the Arabophone word we know today -- the myriad 


of vernaculars and the literary language of Islamicate culture, Classical Arabic. 


0.2.1 Mythologies of Arabic’s past 
There are numerous mythological accounts of Arabic’s pre-history in Islamic-period 


sources. By the Abbasid period, Arabic had achieved supernatural status; the practical 
sense of Sarabiyyun mubinun - a message in the everyday language that could be 
understood - had been replaced by the notion that the Arabic language itself was 
sacrosanct and proof of the Qur’an divine message. And as such Arabic acquired a 
sacred history. It became the ur-language of mankind, a divine mode of communication 
revealed to prophets by angels, an antediluvian tongue first spoken by Adam and 
preserved by ancient giants following the confusion of languages at Babel. Such 


'2 Quran 12:2: Pinna 2anzalna-h qurana Carabiyya laSallakum taSqildn (in reconstructed Old Higazi). 
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accounts of Arabic’s origins are diverse and have not been comprehensively studied. 
Rets6 (2003: 34-53) does an excellent job of assembling many of these tales and it is 


worth mentioning a few here: 


?ahbar al-Yaman, attributed to Cubayd b. Shariyah, the tutor of MuCawiyah b. ?Abi 
Sufyan. 


Mu awiyah said: 'Who are the Garab Caribah (primordial Arabs) and 
who are the Carab mustaGribah (new Arabs).' He (Cubayd) said: 'O 
MuGawiyah do you and other learned men not know that they are 
Cad, Tamid, Tasm, Gadis, ?iram, al-Camaligah, Gurhum, and 
Qahtan son of Hud? They were the first peoples and among them 
was YaCrub who spoke Arabic. Everyone took it from YaSrub son of 
Qahtan son of Hid, and Arabic is traced back to him. It is said [to be] 
Garab because YaCrub was the first who spoke it and no one else 
spoke it before him.' 


?ibrahim carried his son ?ismaGil from his land and made him settle 
in Makka, and we, Gurhum, were the people of the Holy Land. Then 
?ismacil grew up among us and spoke Arabic and married among 
us. All the sons of ?ismail are from the daughter of Mudad, son of 
Camr, the Gurhumite, and the father of ?ismaGTl is from us, and you, 
O Quray§, are from us and the Carab are [descended] from each 
other. (Trans. Rets6 2003: 34)'3 


Rets6 convincingly argues that the ?ahbar was probably written in the early Abbasid 
period and reflects Yemeni claims to Arab identity and authenticity in that period. The 
antiquarian Hisam b. al-Kalbi (d. 819 CE) provides us with a very different account of 
Arabic origins. He claims that the first to speak Arabic were the Camaliq, a race of 


ancient giants. 


It is said that the Camaliq were the first to speak Arabic when they 
travelled from Babylon (following the flood) and they and Gurhum 
were called the ¢arab Saribah ... God made Cad, Cabil, Tamiud, 
Gadis, Cimliqg, Tasm, ?umaym and the sons of Yaqtan understand 
Arabic. (Trans. Rets6 2003: 35) 


Other accounts directly connect Arabic with revelation and prophecy. Wahb b. 
Munabbih, the 7th-8th c. Yemenite storyteller, claimed that god had sent down Arabic 
and all 29 letters of its script to the prophet Hid (Retso 2003: 40). 


'3 Rets6 does not translate the term Sarabiyyah based on his views of its ritualistic role, but | have given 
itas Arabic as | see it simply as the name the Arabic language - in all of its forms - in the literary register. 
Words in parenthesis are my additions. 
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Kab al-Pahbar, the 7th c. Yemenite storyteller, firmly places Arabic’s origin in the 
heavens and at the beginning of history. He claimed that the first to soeak Arabic was 
Gabriel (the angel) and he was the one who taught it to Noah, and Noah taught it to 
Shem. In another report, Kab claims that Adam was the first to establish Arabic and 
Syriac writing and that he spoke all languages. 


A popular theme in Arabic origin stories is to situate the language either before or in 
the direct aftermath of the Great Flood. Ibn Al-Kalbt stated on the authority of his father 
and others that Arabic was spoken in the days that the tongues were confused in 


Babylon in the time of Nimrod son of Canaan son of Kush son of Ham son of Noah. 


lon Gabbas claimed there were 80 people with Noah on the Ark, one of them being 
Gurhum, the offspring of Shem. The antediluvian language survived on the Ark and 
Gurhum took it to the Higaz when he and his tribe settled in Mecca. There they 
encountered Ishmael and his mother, and this sets the stage for the transmission of 


Arabic to the Abrahamic line, and ultimately to Muhammad. 


Another stream of traditions places the origin of Arabic with Ishmael. In several sayings 
attributed to Muhammad, it is Ishmael who was the first to speak Arabic fluently 
(nataga), and sometimes “clear Arabic” (Carabiyyah mubinah) at the age of 14. 
Accounts differ in terms of how Ishmael acquired the tongue, whether from the 


Gurhumites or from God himself. 


With so many conflicting accounts and so many “first Arabics”, naturally there were 
traditions to “rank” these competing primordial varieties. lon al-Kalbt and al-Su?aqi son 
of Qutama claim: “the first to soeak in Arabic was YaCrub son of Qahtan and his Arabic 
was purer (?afsah) than the older language, the Arabic of Sad and Tamud and the 
Camaliq and Tasm and Gadis and the sons of Yagtan son of feber and Gurhum son 
of Seber son of Saba? son of Yaqtan. Others claim that the Arabic of Ishmael and 
MaCadd son of Cadnan was purer -- this view is in line with the aforementioned 
prophetic traditions. 


The foregone accounts are just a small sample of the varied traditions and opinions 
that exist about Arabic’s origins in medieval Islamic works. The major categories are 
clear. The first encompasses traditions that place Arabic’s origin with YaCrub. These 
reflect the construction of a Yemeni-centric past by the Yemeni factions of the Abbasid 
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period. Claims to the original Arabic, and as such, to being the primordial Arabs (Sarab 
¢aribah) no doubt reflect an attempt to bolster their political and cultural claims to Arab 
leadership, which were not widely accepted in this period. The second trend uses 
Arabic as a bridge to connect Arabian legends with the epic biblical past -- the presence 
of the eponymous ancestors of Arabian tribes at events like the Flood and Babel 
explain the transmission of this antediluvian tongue to the historical period, and carves 
out a place for Arabian folklore within the larger biblical frame of storytelling. Finally, 
the third trend seeks to underscore the sacred nature of Arabic by connecting it 
important patriarchs like Ishmael. The fact that the language was ‘revealed’ rather than 
naturally acquired further highlights the uniqueness of the Qur’an and its inimitability, 


and the central role played by the Arabs in the unfolding of sacred history. 


0.3 The Arabic language family 


0.3.1 Divisions of Old Arabic 

Old Arabic: This term refers to the sum of evidence attested before the rise of Islam 
in documentary sources such as epigraphy and papyri, terminating with the Quranic 
Consonantal Text. It does not encompass the material gathered by the Arab 
grammarians in the 8th and 9th century, nor does it cover the language of the Arabic 
odes (Qasidah) attributed to pre-Islamic times. By focusing on documentary evidence 
from the pre-Islamic period, we can be sure that the language was not filtered by later, 
prescriptive grammatical norms. Indeed, the Arabic recorded in these sources is rather 
distinct from the materials found in later Arabic grammatical writings, attesting to the 
importance of an evidence-based Old Arabic. 


Pre-Historic Old Arabic 


The Arabic of the early first millennium BCE has few literary witnesses. It is known from 
a handful of transcriptions of anthroponyms in cuneiform documents and a small 
number of Ancient North Arabian epigraphic texts. This stage of the language was 
spoken by Arab tribes of North Arabia and Syria known primarily from external sources. 
Its character is mostly reconstructed based on later stages of the language and the 


fragmentary evidence mentioned above. 
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Early 1st millennium BCE Ancient North Arabian inscription from Bayir, Jordan 
(Hayajneh et al. 2015) 


Northern Old Arabic dialect continuum 


By the middle of the 1st millennium BCE, a dialect continuum of Old Arabic stretched 
from the southern Levant to the northern Higaz, and perhaps as far east as Dumah. 
The sources for this continuum are uneven and fragmentary. There are no linguistic 
features that suggest these forms of Arabic constitute a genetic sub-grouping. Rather, 
the continuum appears to develop directly from Proto-Arabic without any clear 
branching. The following paragraphs will briefly outline their documentation. 


Safaitic: These texts span the Syro-Arabian basalt desert, the Harrah. Some forty- 
thousand inscriptions are known so far, a number that continues to grow each year. 
The chronological limits of this material is unclear. The earliest datable texts perhaps 
go back to the 3rd c. BCE while the latest are dated to the 3rd c. CE, but the vast 
majority of texts are undatable and so may stretch back much further in time. The 
Safaitic texts are highly formulaic, and while the majority comprise only personal 
names, several thousands of texts contain narrative prose and ritualistic language, 


which, when taken together, shed clear light on the dialects of Arabic of this region. 
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Safaitic inscription from NE Jordan (Al-Jallad 201 7b) 


Hismaic: The Hismaic inscriptions range from the area of Madaba in central Jordan to 
northwest Arabia, around Tabuk. The published corpus consists of around 3700 texts, 
most of which contain only personal names and short phrases. A few longer 
inscriptions are known from the Madaba region and these reveal a language strikingly 
similar to Classical Arabic, both in terms of grammar and stylistics. 


Hismaic Votive inscription from Madaba region (Zwettler and Graf 2004) 
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Nabataean: The Nabataean dialect of Arabic is known primarily through the personal 
names attested in Nabataean Aramaic, but in the Classical Nabataean period, only 
one text in the Arabic language is carved in this script, the En Avdat inscription (see 
appendix). The Nabataean inscriptions are concentrated in the Nabataean kingdom, 
in northwest Arabia and the southern Levant. Stray texts can be found elsewhere, as 
far south as Yemen. After the fall of Nabataea, more Arabic elements appear in 
Nabataean Aramaic inscriptions, and two more near complete Arabic texts are known, 
JSNab 17 and the Namarah inscription. These texts provide our clearest glimpse of 
the western dialects of Arabic. The latest witness to Nabataean Arabic is the Petra 
Papryi and the Nessana Papyri. These 6th c. CE Greek-language documents contain 
the final attestations of Nabataean Arabic in the form of transcriptions of toponyms, 


oikonyms, and personal names. 


qf ety Stays) 
Bln ae 
"alsin es 
SinsdiOneorane 
Denys] oo 


The En Avdat inscription (Kropp 2017) 


- Nabataeo-Arabic inscriptions: Between the 3rd and 5th centuries CE, the 
Nabataean script begins to exhibit “evolved” letter shapes on the path towards the 
Arabic script. The language of these inscriptions is mixed: the formulaic 
components are in Aramaic while other elements are in Arabic. The short texts, 
however, do not provide the opportunity to diagnose fully their language, but they 
appear to agree with Nabataean Arabic in all respects. 


- Late 5th and 6th c. Arabic-script inscriptions: By the late 400s, the Nabataean script 


had given rise to the Arabic script we know today. The language of the earliest texts 
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in this script, however, remains similar to its Nabataeo-Arabic predecessor. The 
inscriptions are essentially composed in Arabic with Aramaic formularies. These 
texts exhibit a degree of linguistic heterogeneity, suggesting that there was no 
unified tradition of writing Arabic. | provisionally place these under the ‘northern Old 
Arabic dialect continuum’ assuming that they continue Nabataean Arabic, until 


further evidence suggests otherwise. 


Harran inscription, southern Syria (Fiema et al. 2015) 


Graeco-Arabica: A major source for northern Old Arabic is the copious amounts of 
Arabic personal names and vocabulary in Greek transcription. The onomastic 
materially is studied comprehensively in Al-Jallad (2017a). A small number of Safaitic- 
Greek bilingual inscriptions are known (Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 2016; Al-Jallad 
forthcoming) and one completely Arabic text composed in Greek letters has been 
published (Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 2015). 
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Graeco-Arabic inscription (=A1, Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 2015) 


Old Higazi 


The first clear branch of Arabic is Old Higazi, a term referring to the ancient dialects of 
the northern and perhaps central Higazti. This group is characterized by a few linguistic 
innovations, including the use of a new relative pronoun series based on the Central 
Semitic portmanteau demonstrative *halladi (Huehnergard 1995), producing Arabic 
?alladi?, etc. Another innovation is the replacement of the infinitive as a verbal 


complement with a subordinated verb, usually introduced by ?an. 


In the Dadanitic script: The earliest attestations of Old Higazi occur in the inscriptions 
in the area of ancient Dadan (present-day Al-Ula), an oasis near Hegra (Madain Saleh). 
While these texts are written in the Dadanitic script and language, distinct from Arabic, 
elements of Old Higazil appear in some inscriptions, suggesting that some of the 
population spoke this variety of Arabic. The most salient features are the relative 


pronoun Jt /?allati/ and the ?an yaffala construction. 
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JSLih 384, courtesy OCIANA 


Qur’anic Consonantal Text: The earliest Quranic manuscripts are dated to the latter 
half of the 7th century, and as such they are not strictly pre-Islamic. Nevertheless, their 
language and orthography differs in important ways from later norms, indicating that 
they continue a pre-Islamic tradition. The QCT signifies the language of the Qur’anic 
text itself and not the reading traditions imposed upon it. Several studies of the rasm, 
the textual skeleton, have shed important light on its linguistic character, revealing a 
dialect rather distinct from Classical Arabic. The presence of the relative pronoun alladi 
along with the ?an yaftal construction indicate that the language of the QCT belongs 
to the same linguistic stratum as the Old Higazi of the Dadanitic inscriptions, both 
distinct from the northern Old Arabic dialect continuum, in which these features are 


unattested. 


Marginal Arabic 


Elements of Old Arabic can be found on the periphery of Yemen in pre-Islamic times. 
At Qaryat al-Faw and Nagran, a small number of texts exhibiting Arabic features 
embedded within Ancient South Arabian are known. These could reflect peripheral, 
transitional dialects between Arabic and Sabaic or, perhaps, texts commissioned by 
Nabataean colonialists, whose presence is supported by _ ever-increasing 


archaeological evidence, and whose vernacular likely colored the inscriptions. 


A number of penitential Middle Sabaic inscriptions from the Haram region of the 
Yemeni Jawf also exhibit an admixture from a non-Sabaic/Ancient South Arabian 
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language and some features, such as past tense negation with /am (lm ygts‘l ‘he did 
not wash’) are isoglosses of Arabic. The exact linguistic environment responsible for 
the emergence of these inscriptional hybrids is unclear for the moment but several 
hypotheses have been put forward - see Macdonald (2000) and Al-Jallad (2018b: 28- 
29) for a detailed discussion. 


Haram 34, an example of a mixed register inscription with elements of Sabaic and 
North Arabian (Image, courtsey DASI 
http://dasi.cnr.it/index.php?id=30&prjld=1 &corld=0&colld=0&navild=683582184&recld 


=4013&mark=04013%2C005%2C001) 


0.3.2 Pre-Modern Islamic period 

The Psalm Fragment: This text, an Arabic translation/gloss of Psalm 78 in Greek 
letters, is perhaps the earliest fully vocalized Arabic document from the Islamic period. 
| have argued that its language reflects the latest stage of Old Higazi. While the text is 
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undated, | would suggest placing its production somewhere in the 9th century, possibly 


as early as the late 8th. The editio princeps is Violet (1901); see a forthcoming 


monograph on the document by Al-Jallad (forthcoming). 


Damascus Psalm Fragment (Mss simulata orientalia 6; STAATSBIBLIOTHEK ZU BERLIN 


- PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Orient-abteilung). 


Papyri of the 1st Islamic Century: These documents pre-date the prescriptive 
specter of Classical Arabic, although they are often edited as if that register was 
intended. The texts, | would suggest, basically reflect the same language as the Psalm 
Fragment, and attest the latest stage of Old Higazi. One, however, must caution 
against treating the entire corpus as a homogenous unit, as linguistic features from 
other registers of Arabic permeate these documents in later periods. On these 
documents, including examples of Greek transcriptions, see Hopkins 1984; Al-Jallad 
2017c; Isserlin 1969; Kaplony 2015. 


The language(s) of the Qasidah: One of the common linguistic features uniting the 
Old Arabic sources is the absence of nunation, tanwin. This feature, so characteristic 
of Classical Arabic, is attested first in the corpus of rhymed and metered poems 
attributed to the pre-Islamic period by Muslim scholars. Tanwin is an ancient feature 
(see 2.3.1), cognate with mimation in Akkadian and Ancient South Arabian, although 
its realization with a n seems to be unique to Arabic. Its absence in the northern dialect 
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continuum should therefore be understood as a /oss, perhaps an areal development. 
So then, how did an archaic dialect of Arabic, preserving this ancient grammatical 
ending, survive until the Islamic period, all the while bypassing attestation in the 


epigraphic record? 


While the language of the pre-Islamic odes is not uniform, and poets were certainly 
free to draw on forms foreign to their vernacular for metrical purposes, these texts do 
exhibit the same innovations that characterize Old Higazi. | would therefore suggest 
that the language of the Odes is a descendent of Old Higazi, but splitting off in the pre- 
historic period, following the innovation of its characteristic features but before the loss 
of nunation. Since the tradition of composing the ancient Odes seems to have been 
localized to South Central Arabia, a place where non-Arabic languages are attested in 
ancient times. If Arabic was introduced into this region around the turn of the Era, then 


the linguistic evidence suggests that it was from the southern Higazz. 


0.3.3 Literary Varieties 

Classical Arabic: Classical Arabic is a vague umbrella term used to cover a wide 
variety of sources, most often the language documented by the Arabic Grammarians, 
the reading traditions of the Qur’an, the pre-Islamic Odes, and texts written in the 
Islamic period. These sources are not homogenous and can vary significantly over 
time and place. As such Classical Arabic is not a single variety of the Arabic language 
but should rather be construed as a blanket definition covering what is prescriptively 


possible in written Arabic in pre-modern times. 


Middle Arabic: Middle Arabic is a scholarly term covering texts produced in pre- 
modern times that contain deviations from the perspective norms of Classical Arabic. 
This term covers what is clearly register mixing, as one encounters in manuscripts of 
the 1001 nights, to true dialectal texts, as one often finds in the vocalized and 
unvocalized Judaeo-Arabic documents from the Cairo Geniza. An honest examination 
of the written documents from pre-modern times suggests that a far greater amount of 
texts than what is usually assumed fall into these categories. For an excellent 
description of the state of the art in Middle Arabic studies, see Khan (2011) and the 


references there. 
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0.3.4 Modern Vernaculars 

Depending on how one counts, there are dozens of distinct dialects of vernacular 
Arabic spoken today across the Middle East and North Africa. Since early Islamic 
times, vernacular Arabic has always been seen through the lens of the written register, 
the Classical Arabic varieties. Pre-modern scholars and many modern ones as well 
understood the vernaculars to be corrupted forms of Classical Arabic. The differences 
between the two were usually explained through the process of imperfect language 
acquisition or the corrosive effects of language contact (see the classical discussion in 
Versteegh 1997). More than a century of research on the modern dialects has soundly 
disproven this line of development. The modern vernaculars do not constitute a 
homogeneous mass, descending monogenetically from Classical Arabic, but nor do 
they reflect, as a whole, a linear development from pre-Islamic varieties implanted 


across the Middle East and North Africa following the conquests. 


The story of the modern dialects is one of contact and convergence. The spread of 
Arabic did not happen only one time during the initial Arab Conquests of the 7th 
century. The first dialects implanted during this period lie buried under waves of later 
Arabics, all converging in different ways with each other. Ancient forms of Arabic, such 
as those attested in the northern Old Arabic dialect continuum and Old Higazi mix with 
later innovations that emerged in the medieval period. In addition to this, Classical 
Arabic casts its distinct shadow over this process for over a millennium, and influenced 
the development of the dialects just as much as it did other Islamicate languages. While 
the effects of Classical Arabic on, say, Persian are rather obvious, it is sometimes more 
difficult to distinguish intrusions from the literary language in the modern dialects, 
except for the latest phase of contact where such loans tend to have distinct 


phonological characteristics. 


While most of the familiar modern dialects (i.e. Rabat, Cairo, Damascus, etc.) are 
sedimentary structures, containing layers of Arabics that must be teased out on a case- 
by-case basis, the dialects of the periphery, i.e. rural areas (rural Palestinian) and 
Arabic islands in non-Arabic speaking areas (Anatolian Arabic, Maltese, etc.), preserve 


snapshots of older linguistic situations. 
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Many dialects of the Arabian Peninsula have avoided the momentum of convergence 
that has affected dialects of urban centers and those spread after the conquests. The 
dialects of the Najd, for example, appear to reflect an independent strand of Arabic, 
closely related to the language of the Qasidah. While certainly in contact and 
influenced by Classical Arabic and other varieties, there does not seem to be evidence 
for the introduction of new varieties of Arabic to this region en mass following the Arab 


Conquests. 


In southwest Arabia, some varieties appear to descend directly from Proto-Arabic 
rather than through the medium of Old Higazi and have, overall, not converged with 
major strands of modern Arabic, such as the Rigal Alma’ or the Fayfi vernacular. Some 
of the vernaculars of this region have also converged with Ancient South Arabian, most 
likely Late Sabaic. The influence of the latter can be heard in major points of grammar 
such as the pronominal suffixes of the past tense verb, negation, basic vocabulary, 
and more. For example: some dialects have taken over grammatical features 
characteristic of those languages, such as a -k endings in the suffix conjugation: katabk 


‘| wrote’ rather than katabt(u), cf. Go'ez katabku, Sabaic strk /satarku/. 


Modern Arabic is most often classified based on geography according to five general 
zones: Mesopotamia, Arabia, Levant, Egypt/Sudan, and the Maghreb. For an excellent 
overview of the features of the modern vernaculars, see Holes (ed. 2018) and the 
classic handbook edited by W. Fischer and O. Jastrow (1980). For a brief outline of the 
key features of the modern vernaculars, see the chapters on Arabic in Weninger, ed. 
2011. See this link for a rough outline on the distribution of the main Arabic dialect 


clusters: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Varieties of Arabic#/media/File:Arabic Dialects.svg. 
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| Phonology 


1.1 Proto-Arabic consonants and vowels 
Bila Labio- Inter- Dental/ Palatal Velar Pharyngeal Glottal 
velar dental 
Bial Alveolar 


Voiceless \Walteul ake k [k*] 3) 
it 


aan 

b [b] d [d] g [g] 

t [t*] q [al 

t [6] bix] Afh] 

d [6] gly] ‘[S] h [h] 
[‘OS] 

hae 

5'=5(s| 

i 

£2 | 

w [w] y Ui 

S 

eit 

- 

d=s [+] 

ee m [m] n[n] 
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Vowels 
short vowels: “a, *u, *i 


It is very likely, but impossible to prove, that the short vowels had phonetic allophones 
at the proto-Arabic stage. The realization of “a may have ranged from [9] to [ge], as in 
many forms of Arabic. *i may have been realized as [i] and [e] and *u as [u] and [o]. 


long vowels: *a [a:], G [u:], T [i:] 


There is no evidence to suggest that *a had conditioned allophones at the Proto-Arabic 
stage. The northern Old Arabic dialects realize this phoneme as [a:] in all 
environments. 


diphthongs: *aw [au], “ay [ai] 


1.2 Proto-Arabic sound changes 
Proto-Arabic phonology is considerably conservative, and only a few sound changes 
distinguish the language from Proto-Semitic: 


0) *s > h at word boundaries: *su?a > huwa; this rule is blocked in most verbal and 
nominal roots on account of leveling one value across the paradigm; *samifa > hami°a 
but *yasma¢ > yasmaf (no change), and so the s is restored to the suffix conjugation. 


1) Merger of *s?[ts] and *s‘[s] to [s]; deaffrication of *z [zd] > [Z] 


Proto-Semitic Classical Arabic Sabaic 
self *napsum nafsun nfs'm 
ten *Catarum CaSarun ‘sm 
garment *kitswatum kiswatun ks9wtm 

2)*ah>a/ # 


The scope of this rule is relatively small because the case endings followed most 
nominal Ill-h stems, and the jussive of Ill-h roots would have been paradigmatically 
restored based on other members of the paradigm. It applies mainly to the interrogative 
ma < *mah, cf. Ug mh and it in non-word final position, mahma ‘whatever’ and perhaps 
the terminative ending, *ah > a. 


3) *w>y/i_ 
*raSiwa > *raSiya, but *riswanu ‘to be satisfied’ 
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4) collapse of triphthongs in some environments" 
*iGi/u > 1 
*yaSkiyu > yaSki 
*uwu > U 
*yadGuwu > yadou 
*aGU > aw 
*daSawt > dafaw 
*“aGI > ay 
“tarSawi > tarSay 


5)*h>?#vCC 
*hapCala > *?ap"Cala 
*hinna > ?inna 
*han- > *?an- 


1.2.1 Possible sound changes 

*»p>f 

This change is found in all of the modern dialects and is described by Sibawayh for 
classical Arabic. However, there is some evidence to suggest that the phoneme 
remained [p"] in Proto-Arabic. In Safaitic, both Greek [p] and [p"] are represented by 
the f glyph and never b, suggesting that flikely signified a stop rather than a fricative. 
Transcriptions of Old Arabic names in Greek sometimes represent the reflex of Arabic 
*p with Greek Pi: XaAittoc = /halip/, Classical Arabic halif-.'® It is also possible that [f] 
was already an allophone of *p at the Proto-Arabic stage, before being levelled to all 


environments in later varieties. 


Glottalization > pharyngealization 

The emphatic correlate of Proto-Arabic is unclear. Nearly all of the modern dialects 
exhibit pharyngealization, but this does not imply that the feature is Proto-Arabic. The 
ancient evidence is ambiguous and two features could suggest that glottalization 
remained in the earliest stages of Arabic: (1) the emphatic series is unvoiced and (2) 
the emphatics do not affect vowel quality. This evidence is, however, circumstantial 
and it is equally possible that pharyngealization set it at the Proto-Arabic stage without 
affecting other features of pronunciation. 


14 G = glide, w/y; on the history of the triphthongs in Arabic, see Van Putten 2017. 


15 For a more detailed discussion, see Al-Jallad 2017a 
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1.2.1 Northern Old Arabic 
1) Nunation is lost 

2) The high vowels are realized slightly lower, *i as [e] and *u as [o]. 

3) In Safaitic, final short high vowels, *u and “i, are eventually lost. 

4) In the Nabataean dialect, it seems that word final *ayV has shifted to [ee:] or [a:]: 
dwsr = Aouoapn(c) [du-Saree] and sf’ [safa] ‘clear’ < *safaw. 

5) Unstressed *u becomes /i/ when contiguous with y, *tuyaym > tiyaym.'® 

6) Irregular assimilation of n to a following consonant, especially in unstressed 
environments - Safaitic tzr [ettatara] ‘to await’ <* intatara. 

7) Pharyngealization: the rendering of Proto-Arabic *s and possibly *t with Greek Zeta 
in the Petra Papyri suggests that the emphatic correlate was pharyngealization in 6th 
c. Petra. Pharyngealization may have set in earlier. In a Palmyrene graffito from the 
Harrah (unpublished), the Arabic word satar- ‘line, writing’ is rendered in Palmyrene as 
str’, suggesting emphatic spreading in the Arabic original. If the f were realized as an 
ejective, then the initial sibilant would not have been affected and the author of this 
graffito could have rendered it faithfully with Samek or Sin. 


1.2.2 “Conventional” Classical Arabic sound changes 
From Proto-Arabic, the following sound changes are required to produce the standard 


pronunciation of Classical Arabic 


1) eventual deaffrication of s and possible pharyngealization [ts‘] > [s‘] 


2) *p > If 

3) Deaffrication and voicing of *t ['8°] to [6°] and *s [#5] to [k‘]; palatalization of *g [g] > 
[4] (voiced palatal stop) and ultimately to palato-alveolar affricate [ds]; shift of *s [+] > [¢] 
and eventually § [f]. 


4) Spread of emphasis: *iStaraba > idtaraba 


5) Collapse of triphthongs'” 
'6 ibid. 
'7 See Van Putten 2017. Also, note that Sibawayh describes varieties where aGi yields 6, *hawifa > 


héfa; mawita > méta but *qawula > qala. 
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“aya and “awa > a 
*banaya > bana 
*daSawa > data 
*suplayu > sufla 

*“aGi/u > a 
*qawuma > qama 

*aGi/u > i/u 
*qawumtu > gumtu 
*nawimtu > nimtu 


6) yw >?/a_'8 
*samayun > sama?un ‘sky’, ‘rain’ 


7) Emergence of front/back allophones of the vowels, 
*a becomes [@] but [p] in backed environments, [jeemi:lun] vs. [t*ori:qun] 
*i becomes [i] and [e] and *u [u] and [o]. 


7) ?a?. > 2a 
“a?kulu > Pakulu, against Safaitic ‘mr [Pa?mar] 


8) Emergence of CC clusters from some biradical roots'9 
*binun > (i)bnun; *tinun > (i)tnun 


9) Vowel Harmony across hin unstressed clitic: This very specific sound rule becomes 
part of conventional Classical Arabic but was not universal in the sources described by 
the grammarians. Basically, it states that the vowel of the 3rd person pronouns -hu, 
humand hunna harmonizes with a preceding i-class vowel or y, so ff kitabi-him ‘in their 
book’ from “fi kitabi-hum and Salay-hi from *¢alay-hu. 
Pausal Rules 
9) Movement of stress to the penultimate syllable of an utterance 
10) Loss of un/in syllable after the sentential stress (perhaps first becoming a nasalized 
vowel): 

dahaba ?ila misra zayd < “dahaba ‘ila misra zaydun 


11) an > 4 after the sentential stress 
daraba Samrun zayda 


12) at > ah in utterance final position 
raPaytu fatimah < *ra?aytu fatimat < *ra?aytu fatimata 


'8 The glide of the L-stem, qawala, yuqawilu is restored analogically. 


'9 For the reconstruction of these forms with a syllabic resonant, e.g. *onum, see Testen 2017. 
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1.2.3 Old Higdzi (QCT) 


The following rules describe sound changes that distinguish this dialect from 
conventional classical Arabic. Rules 2, 4, most of 5 (exceptions in 3 below), 6, 7, and 
8 appear to apply to the language of the QCT as well, in so far as we can detect from 
the orthography. 


1) penultimate (historically antepenultimate) stress (see below; Al-Jallad 2017) 


2) loss of tanwin and final short vowels - but perhaps these survive in liaison positions, 
e.g. before the article. 


3) Collapse of triphthongs 
“aya>a: *banaya > bana 
*awa/awa > 4: daSawa > da’a; salawatuk > salatuk (orth. s/ tk) 
“awa > 0 : nagawat > nagoh (cf. Classical Arabic nagah, orth. ngwh) 


4) Partial loss of the glottal stop; see Van Putten 2018., resulting in - 
a. homo-organic glide: ru?ds > ruwis; hati?ah > hatiyah 
b. loss post-consonantally: yas?al > yasal 
c. lengthen preceding vowel: Sa?n > $n; bi?s > bis; mu?min > mamin 


5) loss of first ta syllable in a word-initial tata sequence 
*tatarahhamu > tarahhamu (cf. Hismaic trhm = tarahhamu) 


1.2.4 The Tamim! dialects of the Grammarians 


This provides a summary of sound changes attributed to the eastern Tamimi dialects 
by the Arabic Grammarians. 


1)a>i/_L (=larynageal) i or 1: baSirun > biSirun; dahiga > dihiga > dihga 

2) u>i/ih_: dari-hum > dari-him; dari-hu > dari-hi (this affects mainly the pronominal 
suffixes) 

3) i> 0/ unstressed open syllable: muntaliqun > muntalqun; faCila > fala (fiCla! see 
above). 

4) *uwi > U : *quwila > qila ‘it was said’, cf. QCT gy! /qil/ 
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1.4 Excursus on some key consonants 

1.4.1 Notes on the Sibilants 

The status of the Old Arabic sibilants was first subjected to close examination in A.F.L. 
Beeston’s 1962 paper, “Arabian Sibilants”. His reading of Sibawayh suggested to him 


that the value of U in the Arabic of the 8" c. CE and earlier was []]: 


“The other sibilant, present in the “garment” and “soul” words, 
[reflexes of *s? and *s', respectively (my insertion)], is described by 
Sibawaihi as having its point of closure between the tongue-tip and the 
hard palate a little behind the teeth; while this description may be 
regarded as not wholly inconsistent with some variety of [s] sound, it is 
far more probable that what he is here describing is a [J].” (Beeston 1962: 
244) 


Before discussing Beeston’s position let us first examine Sibawayh’s exact statement: 


sealls Cuesll y sl MG 584 GLEN Gishy Glulll La5b Oy Laas 
“And between the tip of the tongue and a little bit above the incisors is the point of 


articulation of the U ,5, and u=” 


While Sibawayh’s “a little above the incisors” could in theory describe a palato-alveolar 
articulation, here it is important to consider which other sounds occupy the same point 
of articulation. If Sibawayh intended a [J] for Lu», then it would also follow that his 5 was 
a [3] and his v= was a [J*]. There is no evidence for such realizations at any period in 
the history of Arabic, or in other Semitic languages. Thus, we must accept Sibawayh’s 
description as referring to an alveolar sibilant as it regards the reflexes of 5 and vs, 
and so it is unclear as to why the same phrase must describe a palato-alveolar sibilant 


in the case of ux. The obvious answer is that it does not. 


Since 1951, our picture of the Proto-Semitic sibilants has sharpened and it is now 
generally held that the three non-emphatic “sibilants” were actually realized as 


follows:2° 


20 On the reconstruction of the sibilants, see Kogan 2011 and the references there. 
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Proto- Semitic 


[s] = *s" 


[#] = “s? 


[ts] *s$ 


Based on this reconstruction, the plain [s] of Arabic does not represent a shift from []] 
> [s] but rather the preservation of the original value of the phoneme. This of course 
begs the question as to why these sounds were sometimes confused in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions and why early loans from NWS containing § were borrowed 
into Arabic with uw. The answer is complex and must be dealt with following a 


discussion of *s?. 


There is little doubt that the phoneme signified by the glyph U« goes back to a voiceless 
lateral fricative in Proto-Semitic, [t]. This value, however, was unknown to Sibawayh. 
The Dad was considered unique in terms of its lateral point of articulation, which 
suggests that the U* was no longer its unemphatic counterpart. Sibawayh’s description 
of the point of articulation of the U* along with the other palatals strongly suggests that 
it was realized as a voiceless palatal fricative, [¢].2' This realization, however, seems 
to have been unique to Sibawayh’s Arabic, and is certainly not attested in the pre- 


Islamic material or even contemporary transcriptions of Arabic into other languages. 


There is a chain of evidence which suggest that the true lateral value of this sound 
obtained in Old Arabic. The first is the name of the Nabataean deity, Dusares. The 
name is written in several forms across several scripts, but the etymological form 
appears to be di-saray, meaning ‘he of the Saray mountains’, and may in fact be an 
epithet of the Edomite deity Qds. In any case, the relative-determinative pronoun is 
clearly Arabic,* and the second term, whether of Edomite origin or Arabic itself, reflects 


71 In Beeston’s terms, the ui “cannot be interpreted as indicating anything else than an approximation to 
the German “Ich-Laut” (1962:224). 

22 In fact, it is identical to its Proto-West Semitic value, but considering that the etymological interdental 
was long lost in the NWS, the most likely candidate for the production of this epithet is in fact Arabic. 
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an etymological lateral. The term is consistently written in the Nabataean script as 
NWT, which conceals the etymological value of the sound as the etymological lateral 
and alveolar sibilant were written with Nabataean w. Two important pieces of 
evidence, however, suggest that the value of this letter was not a sibilant, neither [s] 


nor [J]. 


Macdonald pointed out in several places that the value of sin Safaitic could not have 
been the same as modern Arabic [|], as the glyph was never used to transcribe Aramaic 
§ = [J] (Macdonald 2000, 2004). For this, Safaitic always uses its s’. At the same time, 


Safaitic uses the s@ glyph to transcribe the name dU-Saray. 


Now one could still argue that the value of both Safaitic and Nabataean s? was in fact 
[c], which would be distinct enough from Aramaic [J] to preclude its use for the 
transcription of this sound. The argument against this view is that the reflex of the 
lateral is always given with o in transcriptions of Arabic names. This contrasts with the 
representation of etymological *h, which is more often than not represented with the 
spiritus asper (8 in transcription). The value of *h was a front velar fricative, [x]. Had 
the reflex of *s? been a palatal fricative, which is just one point further forward, we 
would expect that at least in some cases it would have been given with zero or perhaps 
on occasion x. The fact that this is not the case combined with its non-use for NWS []] 
strongly suggests that the sound remained a lateral. Given this, it is curious why the 
sound is never represented by a digraph Ao as found later in the transcription of 
Hebrew sin (NWS *basam > Eng balsam). It would seem that the voiceless alveolar 
lateral fricative sounded close enough to Greek [s] to the ear of Near Eastern scribes 
to not warrant the use of a digraph. In general, there appears to be an aversion to the 
use of digraphs in the transcriptions of Semitic names in Near Eastern Greek, where 
as the practice is rather common in Egyptian documents. 


With this established, we are brought full circle back to the realization of *s'. | have 
argued in many places that the use of s’for Northwest Semitic Sin simply indicates that 
s'was its closest approximation. With the establishment of s? as [#] it becomes clear 
that s‘was the only true, plain sibilant in the language. This, however, tells us nothing 


about its phonetic realization. If Old Arabic *s' were in fact [J], then that would mean 
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the plain alveolar sibilant [s] did not exist in the language. This is uneconomical since 
all later stages of Arabic preserve the [s] value of this sound. Such a reconstruction 
would therefore posit the following chain [s] > [J] > [s]. However, were the sound 
realized as a simple [s], it would then be difficult to explain its rendering in Aramaic 
with both w and o. Two possible explanations come to mind. The first is that Arabic 
*s' was not quite a plain alveolar sibilant [s] but rather an apical [s], similar to Modern 
Greek or Amsterdam Dutch. This pronunciation is typical of languages with only a 
single sibilant, and so would be expected of an Arabic where “s? was a lateral. While 
such an explanation would work, there is perhaps another aspect of “transcription” that 
has been overlooked by previous scholars. The Aramaic of the Nabataean and 
Palmyrene inscriptions is a form of Official Aramaic, the administrative variety of the 
Achaemenid Empire. While Nabataean betrays the influence of substrate from both 
Arabic and Western Aramaic, Nabataean Aramaic, as it was written, was certainly not 
the mother tongue of anybody in the Nabataean realm. On the occasion that the 
language was actually spoken, an artificial learned pronunciation must have 
accompanied it. If the authors of the Nabataean inscriptions were in fact speakers of 
Arabic, as it is now clear, the question is - would those who used Official Aramaic as a 
written language have pronounced w as [J], a non-existent sound in their vernacular, 
when they read the language aloud? The answer | think, based on analogy with the 
use of Arabic as a literary language in Turkey and Iran, for example, is no. Scribes of 
those languages pronounced Arabicvu= ,4 ,3 and 5 all as /z/, and used them with some 
variation to spell Iranian or Turkish words with /z/. In this case, it is probable that 
Arabic-speaking scribes pronounced Aramaic w and o as [s], and so both were used 
with some variation in the rendering of Arabic names. The higher distribution of wy may 
be due to the sound’s overall higher frequency in the language and perhaps assisted 
by the etymological correspondences. This same explanation can also account for why 
why the abecedaries place Arabic U in the place of Aramaic w. 


The plain affricate [ts] = s*? merged with [s] = s' in all varieties of Arabic, and so 
Huehnergard is right to reconstruct this shift for Proto-Arabic. This shift was probably 
part of a larger process of deaffrication, affecting the reflex of *z [dz] as well. While the 
emphatic stops would have had a phonetic motivation to resist deaffrication, there is 
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no reason to assume that deaffrication would have applied only to s? and bypass other 


non-emphatic affricates. The reconstruction of the Arabic sibilants is as follows: 


Proto- Semitic 


Old Arabic 


Sibawayh 


Conventional Classical 
Arabic — pronunciation 
and (most) modern 
vernaculars 


s'=[s] [s] [s] [s] 
s* = [fH] [t] [el U] 
s* = [ts] [s] [s] [s] 


1.4.2 Notes on 


the Emphatics 


As stated earlier, it is unclear whether the emphatics of Proto-Arabic remained 


glottalized or if they had already become pharyngealized, and if this process affected 


all the emphatics at the same time. We will assume for the sake of economy that they 


were pharyngealized, but all possibilities will be discussed below. We can, however, 


be sure that they were voiceless and did not affect the quality of adjacent vowels. 


Proto- Old Arabic 

Semitic 

*[t0’] *['05] or* ['8'] 

*[t’] *t [t*] or [t’] 

*Its’] *s [ts’)/[ts‘] or [s’)/[s‘] 
“Tt? ] *$ [#] or [#] 

*[k’] *q [q] or [k’] 
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1.4.2.1 Qaf 
The reflex of the glottalized velar stop *q [k’] is transcribed with the glyph for the 


emphatic velar or post-velar stop in all of the Semitic scripts. 


Palmyrene?? In'7n */moqimo/ Gk Mokiyoc 


Nabataean*4 In'72Nx */’al-qayyimo/ Gk Kaiyoc 


This indicates quite clearly that the sound change *q > [g] was unknown in these early 
periods. Moreover, we can be sure that *q was not realized as a /g/ in the North 
Arabian alphabets, as this sign is never used to transcribe foreign /g/: grmngs (LP 653) 
= GERMANICUS, and not **grmngs. Moreover, the g is transcribed consistently with 
Greek k in the Graeco-Arabica, indicating that it was both unaspirated and voiceless. 
We cannot, however, know from transcriptions whether or not the sound was realized 


as a uvular stop once pharyngealization set in or if it remained a glottalized velar stop. 


Sibawayh states the following about the *q: 
Cala & GAS (cle Y) TSM Cpe a gb Leg GLulll rail Gye y 


‘And from the furthest back of the tongue and that which is above it of the hard palate 
is the point of articulation of the @ 


This description is clearly one of a post-velar rather than velar stop, as Sibawayh 
describes the velar 4! as originating Jai , that is, ‘in front’ of the 6. Sibawayh, however, 
is much less clear when it comes to voice. Two categories appear in the Kitab which 
seem to intersect with properties of voice and aspiration, maghdr and mahmds. Carter 
correctly points out that a simple binary interpretation of voiced — voiceless does not 


explain the facts, but other solutions are equally unsatisfying.” 


23 Stark 1971:96 
*4 Negev 1991:58 
25 For a summary of previous views, see Carter (2004:126) and Al-Nassir (1993: 36). 
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Sibawayh’s maghur and mahmds sounds 
sl Ms lal, eLball s cl sly Cy silly Dl y atecally clally asall y Cabal y Gaels Carll» ANY! 5 3 jaglld 5) gg-arcll Lala 
La yw pic Aad ANAS oll y erally clills Slally call , 


Ca yal B pic MAG cLallg clill sLeeally clills cyl g Cpadill o CHLSM 5 clally clalls clglld Aus gagall Lal, 


Watson et al. argue that mahmus and maghar signify turbulent airflow and non- 
turbulent airflow, respectively. If this understanding is correct, then the classification of 
[q] as a maghar sound does not imply that it was voiced, but simply unaspirated. This 
interpretation is corroborated by transcriptions from the Umayyad period in which this 
sound is consistently transcribed with the Greek unaspirated stop k, and never y. 


“q>? 
In many modern dialects of Arabic, *q is realized as [?]. Sibawayh makes no mention 


of this realization, but there are two curious cases in Safaitic where etymological *q is 
written with the ’-glyph, both in the word qyz > yd. The significance of the use of - 
glyph here for etymological *q is unclear. In one of the inscriptions, ‘yd occurs next 
the word qbi/ “reunion”. This could suggest that g > ’ was perhaps originally a 
conditioned sound change or that the spelling of gb// was traditional while ‘yd reflects 


a contemporary pronunciation.*6 


*q=<y> 

Only one clear case of *q written with y is known to me — the word AAyaoayéc in P.Petra 
17. There are two possible interpretations of this term (Al-Jallad et al. 2013:37), of 
which only one requires a connection with the Arabic root Vass. The relevant one for 
our discussion is a connection with the term gasqas in CAr.?’ If this is correct, then it 
would suggest, at the very least, the sound was fronted to a uvular position, which the 
scribe heard as voiced in this particular case. This explanation is much more likely 


6 On problems with assuming a writing tradition in the context of Safaitic, see (Al-Jallad 2015, §1.2). 


27 CAr gasgas “the breast of anything’(Lane, 2527b). The term is assumed to refer to a feature of the 
toponymy, like a hill. 
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than arguing for a full *q > g shift since the remaining cases of *q in this corpus are 


written with K.28 


1.4.2.2 Sad 
*s = [ts] 


The Nabataean town of Nessana in the Negev was the meeting point of two types of 
Arabic during the Conquests, which we are witness to through the Greek transcription 
of personal names, beginning in the early 6" c. CE and ending in the late 7". One of 
the most pronounced differences is the transcription of the emphatic affricate. Steiner 
(Steiner 1982: 81) noticed an interesting development in the spelling of the name of 
town following its fall to the Muslims in the early 7 century. Before the Conquests, 
the town was spelled in Greek as Neooava, while by the late 7 century, the name was 
occasionally spelled as Neotava, corresponding to wi in the Arabic documents. Al- 
Jallad (2014c) configured this evidence with the spelling of »—=!) in a 9" c. CE 
translation of the Qur’an into Greek as aAgegap and a close reading of Sibawayh’s 
description of the sound to reconstruct an early [ts*] pronunciation of this phoneme in 


the Arabic of the Conquests. 


At the same time, the spelling Neooava suggests that the *s was already de-affricated 
in pre-Islamic Arabic of the Negev. | have also argued elsewhere (Al-Jallad 2014a, 
2017a) that the evidence from the Graeco-Arabica suggests a similar development 
throughout the northern Old Arabic dialects, as we find no clear instances of *s 
represented by Greek digraphs oT or Tc, or simply T, in contrast with Greek transcription 
of Punic, where the affricate is sometimes represented as other than o (Steiner 1982: 
60-65). While Sibawayh’s s was clearly pharyngealized, it is also likely that the s of 
northern Old Arabic was as well on account of the fact that it was deaffricated. | will 
return to this point below. 


The matter of voice is much clearer. Reflexes of s are virtually always transcribed with 
o, suggesting that the sound was voiceless, regardless of its other features. Only one 
example — in a damaged context — of a voiced realization of this sound is attested: 
the author of C 2823-4 (+ Greek) transcribes the name his written in the Safaitic script 


as AAiGou, suggesting that Greek [z] was the closest sound to his s. With only one 


*8For example, the family name aA-KouaBeA /al-qowabel/ or the toponym aA-Keoe® /al-qeseb/. 
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attestation, however, it is difficult to determine how widespread this phenomenon was 
and, moveover, since this transcription is only known from a poor handcopy, it may 
simply be an error of the copyist. In another Safaitic-Greek inscription, this time with a 
proper photograph, the name nsr’ is written as NaopndAoc, pointing towards a 


voiceless pronunciation. 


So what are we to make of this evidence? Transcriptions from the Islamic period and 
Sibawayh’s preferred pronunciation suggest affrication and pharyngealization while 
the northern Old Arabic dialects suggest deaffrication. Here we should note that we 
are not forced to choose between pharyngealization and glottalization. In fact, the 
Modern South Arabian languages indicate that these two co-articulations could have a 
complementary distribution.2? Perhaps in the northern dialects, deaffrication preceded 
the shift from glottalization to pharyngealization, producing an ejective sibilant [s’]. The 
instability of this sound, which is exceedingly rare in the world’s languages, motivated 
the fronting of the secondary articulation, producing [s‘] < *[s’] < *ts'].30 The 
development of pharyngealization in this phoneme could have catalyzed the eventual 
shift to pharyngealization in the rest of the emphatic series. 


1.4.2.3 Dad 
Sibawayh’s phonetic description of the U= glyph leaves little doubt that the Arabic which 


interested him preserved a lateral realization of this phoneme, most likely [B‘]: 


sleall & 554 Gul wel Ge Leal Ley lull ils S53) on Ges 
And from between the front edge of the tongue and the adjacent molars 
is the point of articulation of the u= 


Two other forms of evidence are usually summoned to support the idea of an ancient 
lateral in Arabic. The first is the spelling of the name of the Arabian deity Rdw as Ru- 
ul-da-a-a-u in the Esarhaddon Prism, which dates to 673-672 BCE. This pronunciation 
seems to have originated in the northern oasis of Dimah, which the Assyrians termed 


Al dan-nu-tu '"A-ri-bi ‘the strong city of the Arabians’. Such a description, however, 


2° For the situation in Mehri, see (Watson 2012, §1.1.1.2) 


30 | have suggested a similar development in (Al-Jallad 201 4a, §3.7.2). 
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does not tell us anything about the language spoken at this oasis. Only three 
inscriptions from Dadmah (WTI 21-23), composed in a unique local variant of the South 
Semitic script, are Known, and they are relatively uninformative from a linguistic point 
of view. Incidentally, all three attest the divine name Rdw. The equation of Dumaitic 
Rdw with neo-Assyrian Ru-ul-da-a-a-u indicates that the sound was a lateral but the 
use of the da syllable unfortunately cannot tell us about voice. The Neo-Assyrian d 
could represent both the voiced stop d and the emphatic t. The choice to use it for the 
representation of the lateral here may simply have stemmed from its emphatic quality. 
The ta sign is used to represent the unemphatic lateral: Neo-Babylonian ba-al-tam-mu, 
cf. Hebrew or Phoenician bdsam or, more likely, basam ‘Commiphora opobalsamum 
(a tree)’.?" 


The second commonly cited example comes from an account of Herodotus (mid-5"" c. 
BCE) regarding the deities worshiped by the Arabs of eastern Egypt. He states: 


Herodotus, Historia 3.8 


OvoudCouo! OE Tov HEV Aldvudov OpoTaAT, Thv SE Oupavinv AAIAGT 

Now they [the Arabs] call Dionysos Orotalt and Urania they call Alilat 

Many scholars have considered this name a garbled form of Rdw or perhaps even 
Palmyrene ‘rsw = */?ar-roSaw?/, wherein the reflex of the emphatic lateral was 
represented by At, similar to the neo-Babylonian spelling listed above. While it is 
probably pointless to attempt to elucidate phonological realities from such a corrupted 
form of the name, if - and this is a big if - the AT sequence does reflect an original 
representation of the phoneme *s, it would also seem to suggest the presence of 
affrication in light of the Greek transcription of the plain voiceless lateral of Semitic 
*basam is BdAoauov. The use of T must then signal affrication, as it did in transcriptions 
of Phoenician s as ot. Thus, the ancient Arabic of the Sinai could have preserved its 


voiceless configuration, and possibly its original affricate/ejective quality as well, (t?). 


The NWS languages consistently transcribe this phoneme with the emphatic affricate, 
s. This, in and of itself, only proves that it had not merged with *t, which was transcribed 


31 See Steiner (1977: 129); see also Kogan (2011:78) for discussion and further bibliography on this 
word. 
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separately with f. Indeed, there is no evidence for the merger of these two sounds 
throughout the Nabataean corpus. 


A single exception to this seems to be the name Hatra, which his rendered as Afr’ in 
the local Official Aramaic inscriptions. The Arabic name of the town from the Islamic 
period is al-hadr, and, on this basis, several scholars have tried to derive the Aramaic 
form from the Arabic root Vhdr ‘to reside, dwelt, or abode, in a region, district, or tract 
of cities, towns, or villages, and of cultivated land’ (Lane, 589a). This would assume 
that the Arabic lateral fricative had shifted to a stop or interdental fricative, perhaps 
merging with “t, which was also voiceless (see above). Before positing such an 
important shift, one should disqualify the possibility of an Aramaic origin. In fact, the 
name has a perfectly good Aramaic etymology, namely, an ‘enclosure, hedge, or 
fence’, a reflex of the root Vhtr, cognate with Ar hazara ‘to forbid, prohibit’ (Lane, 595).°2 
Note that had the name been drawn from Arabic originally, but from the root Vhzr rather 
than vVhdr, it would have appeared identical to its Aramaic cognate in the Aramaic 
script, and indeed in Greek and Latin, Atpa and HATRA, respectively. Thus, the base 
htrcould reflect either Aramaic or Arabic, but neither case requires the association with 
the root hdr. The form from the Islamic period, a/-hadr, must simply reflect the late 


confusion of d and z or perhaps folk-etymologization. 


The dialects expressed in the Safaitic and Hismaic scripts likewise reflect a 
preservation of *$ as a distinct phoneme. The glyph for *s in Safaitic and some of the 
other Ancient North Arabian scripts is identical to the glyph for *d in ASA. One should, 
however, not read too much into this as the history of these alphabets is far from clear 
and their similarities may be accidental. 


The same phoneme is represented by two concentric circles in Hismaic. This fact has 
been the subject of extensive speculation, none of which stands scrutiny. Our only 
clue into the phonetic realization of these sounds is through Greek transcription. In all 
cases, this phoneme is transcribed with Greek o. This tells us two things: the sound 


was voiceless and not an interdental or a stop. These parameters agree with the 


82 Klaus Beyer, Die aramaischen Inschriften aus Assur: Hatra und dem Ubrigen Ostmesopotamien, 
Gdttingen, 1998. 
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original value of this phoneme, namely, an emphatic lateral fricative or affricate, (tt). 
This sound is attested in transcription far less frequently than the reflex of *s, but 
nevertheless, no overt representation of affrication is found. This could suggest 


deaffrication to [#] and then the natural shift to [#‘]. 


Limited evidence for the voiced realization of *$ comes from 6'" century Petra, Elusa, 
and Nessana, where the phoneme is given with Greek Zeta, indicating that it had not 


merged to the value of the emphatic interdental. 


1.4.2.4 Za 

As mentioned earlier, all of the ancient evidence points towards a realization of *z 
distinct from *d. This phoneme is always given in Greek transcription with Tau, even in 
bilingual Safaitic-Greek texts. This minimally indicates that the sound was voiceless, 
but the consistent use of the unaspirated stop contrasts with the representation of the 


plain interdental, which fluctuates, even in bilingual texts, between Tau [t] and Theta 


[ty 


laieou = yt’ = /yayteS/ 


Tautocs = gt = /gawt/ 


This suggests that the onset of the emphatic interdental was an affricate, ['8°] or 


perhaps ['6’]. 


The sound described by Sibawayh is clearly the pharyngealized counterpart of d [6] 
and this is how it is realized in the contemporary pronunciation of Classical Arabic, as 
well as in most modern vernaculars that have not lost the interdentals. In southwest 
Arabia, however, a voiceless realization of this consonant survives, [8°], and a reflex 


of this sound is found in some modern vernaculars of the Maghreb, [t‘] < *@°. 


1.4.2.5 *g=e 
There can be no doubt that this phoneme was realized as voiced velar stop in Proto- 


Arabic, [g], and this reflex is attested widely in the modern vernaculars (Egypt, Yemen) 


and in Old Arabic, the phoneme is only represented by Greek y [g]. Sibawayh was 
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certainly aware of this pronunciation, which he describes as the gim which is like the 
kaf, but he does not deem it appropriate for the performance register. The 
pronunciation he does endorse, however, seems to have been a palatal stop rather 
than a palato-alveolar affricate [d3], which is used in the standard pronunciation of 
Classical Arabic today. 


1.4.2.6 The merger of v= and 5 

Perhaps the most ubiquitous sound change in Arabic today is the merger of the 
emphatic lateral and interdental to the value of the interdental, which in most forms of 
Arabic was [6°]. These two phonemes are consistently kept apart in Nabataean Arabic, 
Safaitic, Hismaic, the QCT, and remain distinct in some vernaculars of southwest 
Arabia. The earliest evidence of their merger occurs in the 6th c. transcriptions of 
Arabic from the Negev (P.Ness) and Petra (P.Petra) where both phonemes are 
transcribed with Greek Zeta. This would suggest a merger, not towards the value of 
the interdental, but rather to a voiced reflex of the emphatic lateral, [5°], something 
perhaps found in Andalusi Arabic as well. It is possible that the spelling of z with d in 


Safaitic ‘yd /Payas/ reflects a merger to the lateral value as well. 


In Islamic-period transcriptions, both sounds are given with Delta, maybe suggesting 
that they had already merged towards the emphatic interdental. In the earliest Arabic 
documentary texts, the two sounds are confounded as they are in the earliest Christian 


Arabic texts as well. 


The merger of *z and *d sometimes occurs in Late Sabaic, perhaps suggesting that 
the source of this merger was southern Arabia, whence it diffused at a rather late 


period. 


1.2.2.1 Sound changes in non-conventional Classical Arabic 


1.2.3 Common Sound changes in medieval and modern Arabic 
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1.5 Proto-Arabic — Semitic Sound Correspondences 


Proto- CAr Ugaritic | Biblical | Official Ge'ez | Akkadia | Proto- 
Arabic Hebrew | Aramaic n Semitic 
Transcri 
ption 

: ; VA) 


9S [2] N X [?] 

b o / [b] b a a) b b [b] 
g [sl/c g A A g g [g] 
d [d] /> d T T d d [d] 
h [h] / 2 h a n h i) [h] 
w [w]/ 9 w w w [w] 
z [z] / Z T T z z [dz] 
h / cihl h n n h i) [h] 
t &/[t*] t D Db t t [t’] 
y ly]/s y y y [i] 
k [k] / 4 k 2 a k k [k] 
/ [I /J / y) y) / | {I] 
m [Im] /e¢ m n n m m [m] 
n [n]/o n ] a n n [n] 
s [s] / ce D D s $ [ts] 
/¢/{[S] v v i) [S] 

: [fl/s i ) 9 ij p [p] 
$ v/ [s‘[ s N N s s [ts’] 
$=d  / [B' d N v d $ [tt] 
q 3/ [a] q p p q q [k’] 
r Ir] /o r 1 7 r r [r] 
s vw /[s] - w wv s s [s] 
t [t] /2 t n n t t [t] 
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Il Morphology 
2.1 Independent Pronouns 


1st person common singular 


Proto- Proto- | Safaitic/ | Nabtaeo | QCT Classical Levantine Emirati | Moroccan Baghdadi 
Semitic Arabic | Hismaic | -Arabic Arabic 


* ana “ana | 'n ‘nh n Pana Pana < pana ?ana/Pana Pant 
“ana /Panaya 
vena frost] | ET EE 


There is no evidence for the long form ?anaku in any form of Arabic and therefore 


Huehnergard (2017) posits its loss in Proto-Arabic. Moroccan Arabic has innovated a 


new long form with a suffixed ya, which is of uncertain origin. 


The final vowel of the Proto-Arabic pronoun was probably long and the first vowel short. 
Forms with the opposite order, such as Emirati Arabic ?ana, are likely due to 
metathesis. The Classical Arabic form ?ana, with a final short vowel, is perhaps due to 
contamination with the second person series, which has short final vowels. Baghdadi 
(and elsewhere) ?ani appears to be derived from the methathesized form ?ana, with 
the levelling of the vowel of the accusative and genitive forms of this pronouns, which 


are ni and 7, respectively. 


In the Nabataeo-Arabic script and a few 6th c. CE Arabic-script inscriptions, the 
pronoun is spelled ‘nh, which is best interpreted as an Aramaeogram, that is, a spelling 
frozen from the Nabataean script’s Aramaic past. The Harran inscription attests ‘n’ 


which must represent /?ana/. 
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2nd masculine Singular 


Proto- Proto- | QCT Classic | Levantine | San¢a Najdi Moroccan 
Semitic | Arabic al nt tiga 
Arabic 


[om [we [re [rw orf [re 


“antah | *Panta | NA ?antah | ?ente ?antah | Panta nta/ntaya 
h (pause | /Penta 
) 


2nd Feminine Singular 


Proto- Proto- Classic | Levantine | San¢a | CAsir | Najdi Moroccan 
Semitic | Arabic al ni 
a 


anti | int | anti | 


The comparative evidence requires the reconstruction of two forms of the 2nd person 


pronouns, a short form and perhaps a longer, topicalized or emphatic form, terminating 
with an h. This is because in the modern Arabic dialects, as well as in other Semitic 
languages, the loss of the final vowels on these pronouns is irregular. Some dialects 
exhibit by-forms, one reflecting an original form with a final short vowel: Pent < *Penta 
< Panta and ?Penta/e < *Penta/eh < *?antah. The e-reflex of the final vowel of this 
pronoun resembles the reflex of the feminine ending in many Levantine dialects, 


pointing towards a form terminating in *ah.%° 


The feminine singular form only exhibits a reflex with a final long vowel in the modern 
dialects of Arabic. The QCT spelling, however, seems to reflect an original short vowel, 
unless the long vowel was shortened as often happens to final 1 in its language, e.g. 
ya rabbi ‘O my lord’ < *ya rabbi. It is logical to posit an emphatic form *?antih from 
which stems from the emphatic form ?antih, through perhaps a marginal sound change 
of ih# > T or contamination with the feminine ending on the 2nd person prefix conjugated 


38 This idea is developed in Al-Jallad 201 4c. 
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verb, e.g. taktubr. If the QCT form is indeed secondary, then it is possible that this 
change occurred at the Proto-Arabic stage, and only one pronoun may be 
reconstructed for the 2nd person feminine, namely, *?anti. This, however, requires an 
explanation for the Classical Arabic form -- provisionally, | would suggest that it is taken 
from the QCT. 


These pronouns have not yet been attested in the pre-Islamic epigraphic record. 


3rd person singular 


Proto- Proto- Classical | QCT | Safaitic Levantine | Egyptian 
Semitic Arabic Arabic 


Proto-Semitic | Proto-Arabic QCT Egyptian 
Arabic 


Proto-Semitic made a distinction between nominative and oblique independent 3rd 
person pronouns, the latter terminating in the syllable *ti. While it appears that the 
functional difference between the two forms was lost at the Proto-Arabic stage, they 
nevertheless survived in usage. Reflexes of the oblique forms might be found in 
Classical Arabic huwah and hiyah, where the Grammarians interpret the final h as 
‘protecting’ the vowel in pause. There is only one possible case in which an oblique 
form may be attested in the QCT, in 101:10, which gives the pronoun as hyh [hiyah] < 
*hiyat < *hiyati (but other explanations are possible).24* Most modern dialects show 
reflexes of the oblique form (Zaborski 1996), mostly without the t but some preserve it. 


34 This suggestion was first made by Adam Strich, whom | thank. 
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These in general have replaced the old nominative forms. Their phonological 


development follows the same path as the word ‘one hundred’. 


*mi?Patu > *miyatu > *miyat > *miyah > *miyyah 


*hidati > *hiyati > *hiyat > *hiyah > *hiyyah 


1st person plural 


Proto-Semitic Proto- Classical QCT Levantine Najdi Egyptian 
Arabic Arabic 


nihnu *nahnu | nahnu hinna 


The plural is unattested in the ancient material, but QCT nhn must reflect either /nahn/ 


or /nahnu/. A common analogical change in the modern dialects levelled the vowel of 
the oblique ending, -na, to the independent pronoun, producing nahna, which, in some 
dialects, resulted in the dissimilation of the first vowel to i, nehna. Reflexes of the 
original form persist in Syria and the Gulf, e.g., nehen < nahnu. 


An innovative form *hin+a/na is found in several dialects, producing ihna and in the 


Peninsula dialects, hinn. The origin of this form is unclear. 


2nd person plural 


Proto- Proto- Classical | QCT Najdi Baghdadi 
Semitic Arabic Arabic (readings) 
2mp “antum (id) “antum(u) | Pantum Pantum Pantum Pentd 
/antumd 
2fp “antin(a) “antin(nah) | Pantunna Pantunna Pantin ?enten 


The second person plurals have two forms -- a base form and one modified by verbal 
morphology. Several Higazi Qur’anic reading traditions attest the form ?antumd, which 


results from the addition of the masculine plural ending U from the verb to the pronoun, 
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e.g. taktubu ‘you mp. write’. The existence of such forms throughout Semitic may 
suggest that such by-forms go back to Proto-Semitic. The feminine form ?antinna 
results from the same process, but does not continue the Proto-Semitic form 
terminating with an a (which is originally from the suffix conjugation). Instead, it uses 
the termination from the prefix conjugation, e.g. taktubna. The base form *?antin, while 
unknown in Classical Arabic, is attested in some modern vernaculars, e.g. Najdi Pantin 


and not ?antinn. 
The vowel of the masculine was originally u and the feminine i, based on the 
comparative evidence and the modern vernaculars. The u vowel in both pronouns in 


Classical Arabic is the result of secondary leveling. 


The innovative dialectal form ?entt results from the expansion of the verbal ending -G 


to the second person base * ?ant-. 


3rd person plural 


Proto- Proto- Classical | QCT Najdi Baghdadi 
Semitic Arabic Arabic (readings) 
3mp *sum(adti *hum(a) hum humd hum humma 
3fp *sin(a)ti *hin(na) hunna hunna hin henn 


Proto-Arabic appears to have lost the original oblique forms, sunuti, sinati. No oblique 
forms are attested in the ancient evidence. Like the second person plural series, the 
3rd plurals can be augmented by verbal morphology -- *hum by the masculine plural a 
and *hin by the feminine plural na.The original feminine *hin is preserved in some 


dialects, e.g. Najdi, while the augmented form is the only one Classical Arabic knows. 


The 3mp form humma, with the doubling of the medial m, seems to result from 
contamination with hinna, although the preservation of the final /a/ requires an 
explanation. It may result from the spread of the /a/ of the 3rd singular series to this 


form. 
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Masculine and feminine have collapsed to one form in most modern dialects. In many 
parts of the Levant, the pronoun is hinne. This may bee the result of convergence with 


Aramaic or perhaps the levelling of the feminine form, which must have been *hinnah. 


2.1.2 The duals 
There is some debate as to whether the dual pronouns can be reconstructed to Proto- 


Semitic (e.g. Weninger 2011). Since each branch attests dual pronouns, their 
reconstruction seems rather uncontroversial. What is unclear, however, is their 
realization. The dual pronouns in Sabaic (and Ancient South Arabian) as well as 
Dadanitic terminates in a y, which likely points towards a diphthong /ay/. In Classical 
Arabic and the QCT, these pronouns terminate in a, spelled hm’ in the latter and never 
with an alif-maqsdrah. Classical Arabic and Sabaic show the same endings on the verb 


and pronouns, while Dadanitic exhibits a heterogeneous situation. 


The dual paradigm in Dadanitic 


Verb hzlh /hazalla/ 
Suffix -hmy /humay/ 
Pronoun 


The Dadanitic situation may reflect the original alignment, where the ending a indicated 
the subject while the ending -ay is found on oblique usages, paralleling, and perhaps 
ultimately derived from, the nominal system. Thus, Classical Arabic must have levelled 
the -a ending for all situations: kataba and kitabu-huma, from *kitabu-humay. This was 
not the case in Proto-Arabic, however. Safaitic exhibits a -y ending on the dual verb, 
suggesting leveling in the opposite direction, dily /Sallalay/ ‘they both were lost’, 
indicating that the Proto-Arabic situation was heterogeneous. In Safaitic the pronoun 
hm occurs with a dual antecedent, but the writing of word final diphthongs is not 


consistent, and so this spelling can equally reflect /homay/ and /homa/. 


2.2 Clitic Pronouns 
Genitive and accusative pronouns are clitics, related in form to the nominative ones 


discussed above. Problematic forms will be discussed below. 
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ics 
Proto-Semitic Proto-Arabic 
1cs/genitive sf *T (after nom?) 
*va *ya (after certain vowels) 


Two allomorphs of this pronoun must be posited for Proto-Semitic. The consonantal - 
ya occurs most often after long vowels, but its exact distribution in Proto-Arabic is 
unclear. The -ya form is used following the genitive in some reading traditions of the 
Qur’an. This usage is also found in a Dumaitic inscription, which reflects a language 
otherwise indistinguishable from Arabic: s‘dn ‘/-wddy /saCidt-ni ‘al-wadadi-ya/ ‘help 
me in the matter of my love’. In the modern dialects it is found after long vowels, e.g. 


Levantine Pabuy/(a) ‘my father’, Classical Arabic riglay-ya ‘my two feet’. 


The accusative form *ni can be reconstructed to Proto-Arabic, e.g. *Saraba-ni ‘he 
struck me’. The short form -n /-ni/ , attested in the QCT, likely results from the 


widespread, and mostly pausal, shortening of final *1 in that dialect. 


2ms 
Proto-Semitic Proto-Arabic 
2ms *-ka *_ka 
2fs *-kj *-ki / *-kT (?) 


These pronouns have the shape k in Safaitic and Hismaic, and <k> in the QCT, and 
the Classical Arabic forms terminate in short vowels. In most modern dialects, the 
pronouns have shifted to ak and ik, suggesting harmonization with the vowel preceding 


the suffix before its loss. 


While the masculine form is almost universally realized as ak in the modern dialects 
when in word-final position, the feminine has two forms, ik and kr. In dialects which 
exhibit both reflexes, the latter form appears after long vowels, which could be 


interpreted as follows 


1) In this position, the masculine and feminine form would no longer be 


distinguished following the loss of short vowels. Since these were distinguished 
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everywhere else in the language, speakers may have extended the suffix 7 from the 
nominative pronoun to the clitic. 

Masc. *?abi-ka > ?abu-k 

Fem. *?abu-ki ?abu-k > Pabu-kt, extension of T from Pant. 


2) Also possible is the operation of a marginal metathesis rule affecting high 
vowels in this position. *Pabu-ik > ?abU-ki. Since vowel length in the high vowels is no 


longer distinguished in word-final position, the metathesized short i merged with 1. 


3ms/3fs 
Proto- Proto-Arabic 
Semitic 
3ms *SU -hu / -Vnnahu 
3fs *$a -ha / -Vnnaha 


The masculine singular form must be reconstructed as -hu, with a short vowel. In 
Classical Arabic, the vowel harmonizes with a preceding /i/, so *kalbu-hd ‘his dog’ 
(nom) vs. *kalbi-hi ‘his dog (gen). This appears to be a particular development of 
Classical Arabic, and perhaps of some eastern dialects, but cannot be reconstructed 
for Proto-Arabic. Indeed, Old Higazt maintained the u vowel in all environments, and 
this is indeed what we find in the Damascus Psalm Fragment and in many modern 


dialects, e.g. Egyptian Sa/é-hum; Psalm Fragment yaAeiuy /Calei-hum/, etc. 


Another particularity of Classical Arabic is contrastive length harmony: the vowel of this 


pronoun is short after long vowels but long after short vowels: 
bana-hu ‘he built it’ 
kalbu-hd ‘his dog’ 


Some modern dialects exhibit the opposite distribution: the vowel is long after long 
vowels, e.g. Levantine ?abi-hu ‘his father’. This may be the result of a metathesis rule 


suggested above: ?abi-uh > ?abu-hu. 
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The 3fs is much more difficult to reconstruct and seems to exhibit reflexes of both a 
long *ha and short *ha. The latter form is encountered in Old Arabic, for example, in 
the Namarah inscription: mlk ‘I-'rb kl-h */malk ‘al-'arab kollah/ or Safaitic w /h rgm */wa 
lah-har-rogm/ ‘and the cairn is hers’ < */wa la-ha har-rugmu/. The suffix -ah is also 
quite widespread in Najdi Arabic. The most reasonable explanation to my mind is the 
leveling of length across the paradigm, thus asymmetric hu — ha was changed to -hu 
— -ha. Proto-Arabic -ha is reflected in the QCT <h’> */ha/ and the modern dialects, e.g. 
Levantine (West Bank) sayyarit-ha ‘her car’; Levantine (Damascus) binta < bintha < 


bintuha. 


Old Arabic and some modern dialects attest 3 person clitic with a prefixed n. Such 
forms are known in other Semitic languages (e.g. Ugaritic —nh) and therefore appear 
to be retentions from Proto-Arabic. These forms are attested in modern East Arabian 
dialects, those of Central Asia, etc. and in Safaitic. In the modern vernaculars they are 


restricted to the participle, while in Safaitic they occur after almost all verb forms. 


East Arabian Safaitic 
Participle darbinno < *daribannuh <| NA 
*$aribannahu 
Prefix Conjugation NA ywr-nh_ /yoCawwer-annoh 
‘he will efface it’ 
Suffix Conjugation NA ‘9 -nh /Pawgaa-nnoh/ ‘he 
caused him pain’ 
Imperative NA $¢-nh /sif-annoh/ ‘follow 
him’ 
2p 
Proto- Proto-Arabic 
Semitic 
3ms *-kum(U) *-kum(U) 
3fs *-kin(a) *-kin(na) 
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The ending km is attested with two female antecedents in Safaitic, which could reflect 
either the loss of gender or a dual form, perhaps /komay/. The QCT has km and kmw- 
in junction, going back to PS kumd. The feminine form is unattested in the ancient 
material, but the QCT has kn, which could be either original <kin> or Classical Arabic 
<kunna>. The modern dialects reflect an original *kin. As in the independent forms, 
Classical Arabic levelled the vowel of the masculine form to the feminine. The Classical 


Arabic feminine form is augmented by the feminine plural verbal ending -na. 


Dialectal mp form -ku < kd is the result of the same analogy that produced intu. 


3p 

Proto-Semitic Proto-Arabic 
3ms *-sum(U) *-hum(d) 
3fs *-sin(a) *-hin(na) 


The Namara inscription attests hm */hom/ rather than hmw */homd/. The modern 
dialects point back to an original 3fp *hin, while Classical Arabic *hunna reflects the 


leveling of the vowel from the masculine form. 


2.3 Nominal Inflection 

2.3.1 State 

Proto-Semitic nouns have two states: unbound (the default state) and bound 
(construct) forms. Construct forms were used in possessive constructions, namely, 
when a noun was followed by another noun in the genitive cases or clitic pronouns, or 


when the noun headed an asyndetic relative clause.*° 


Definiteness was not morphologically marked in Proto-Semitic nor was it in Proto- 
Arabic, as we shall see below. Unbound forms terminated in the nasal -m in the 
singular (mimation), and feminine sound and broken plurals, and -na in duals and 


masculine sound plurals: 


35 For the reconstruction of Proto-Semitic nominal morphology, see Huehnergard 2004. 
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Unbound Bound Unbound Bound 
(construct) (construct) 
Nominative waridum waridu wariduna waridu 
Genitive waridim waridi waridina waridi 
Accusative waridam warida 


The only change Proto-Arabic experienced here is the leveling of the n-endings to the 


singular/broken plural forms, producing nunation (tanwin), thus, *waridum > waridun. 


2.3.2 Case Inflection in Proto-Arabic 


Proto-Semitic inflected its nouns for three cases (see above) in most singulars and 


broken plurals. 


Two cases, nominative and oblique, are distinguished in other 


situations, but their distribution differs. Proto-Arabic had the following declensions: 


Unaugmented nominal stems (singular and broken plurals) 


Proto-Arabic Classical Akkadian Ugaritic 
Arabic 
Nom *kalbun kalbun kalbum kalbu 
Gen *kalbin kalbin kalbim kalbi 
Acc *kalban kalban kalbam kalba 
Five Nouns, Construct (unbound ?abun) 
Proto-Arabic Classical Akkadian Ge‘ez 
Arabic 
Nom “abu-ka Pabu-ka abu-ka Pabu-ka 
Gen “?abi-ka Pabi-ka abi-ka Pabu-ka 
Acc “?aba-ka Paba-ka aba-ka Paba-ka 
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IIl-y declension (1) 
Proto-Semitic | Proto-Arabic Classical QCT 
Arabic (indef) 
Nom *baniyum *banin banin wd /wad/ 
Gen *baniyim *banin banin wd /wad/ 
Acc *baniyam *baniyan baniyan wdy  /wadiya/ 


This declension results from the loss of i/uGV triphthongs. 


Diptotes 
Proto-Arabic Classical Ancient South | Ugaritic 
Arabic Arabian 
Nom “ahmadu Pahmadu thmt Pugaritu 
*/tinamatu/ 
Gen “ahmada Pahmada thmt Pugarita 
*/tinamata/ 
Acc 
Diptotes Feminine Nouns*6 
Proto-Arabic Tihamah Nabataean Sabaic 
Dialects Arabic 
Nom *marwatu marwah ‘bdt */Sobodat/, | kdt /kiddatu/ , 
*baysayu from rather than 
baytay *Cubudatu/a, kdtm 
rather than 
Gen *marwata Cubudatun kdt /kiddata/, 
*baysaya which would rather than 
nce yield Sbdtw. | kdtm 


Feminine proper nouns are diptotic in Classical Arabic, Nabataean (lacking wawation), 
and Sabaic (lacking mimation). In the Tihamah dialects, all nouns terminating with the 


feminine *at are diptotic, on account of the absence of wawation/nunation. This 


36 This reconstruction is based on Van Putten 2017b. 
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distribution can also explain the fact that in the QCT why the indefinite accusative of 
feminine nouns does not terminate in ° = /a/: these forms never carried nunation and 


so the sound change an# > a did not operate. 


The diptotic feminine is most likely a Proto-Arabic feature and perhaps even Proto- 
Semitic. It is easier to spread triptosy to all nouns, preserving an archaic situation in a 
closed class of nouns like personal names, rather than to spread diptosy from personal 


names to encompass all feminine nouns. 


Dual 
Proto-Arabic Classical Akkadian Ugaritic 
Arabic 
Nom *kalbani kalbani kalban kalbama 
Gen *kalbayni kalbayni kalbin kalbéma 
Acc 


The oblique dual has been generalized in all modern vernaculars. The only Proto- 
Arabic innovation in this paradigm appears to be the dissimilation of the final /a/ to /i/, 
perhaps first in the nominative form and then generalized to the genitive. 


Masculine plural 
Proto-Arabic Classical Akkadian Ugaritic 
Arabic 
Nom *malikina malikina Sarru malakuma 
Gen *malikina malikina Sarri malakima 
Acc 


The oblique masculine plural has been generalized in all modern vernaculars. 
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Feminine plural 


Proto-Arabic Classical Akkadian Ugaritic 
Arabic 
Nom *malikatun malikatun Sarratum malakatu 
Gen *malikatin malikatin Sarratim malakati 
Acc 


2.3.2.1 Development of the case system in Classical Arabic 


1) A definite declension develops which is triptotic in singular/broken plurals and lacks 


nunation, and diptotic in the feminine plural, lacking nunation. This declension 


overrides diptosy in singular/broken plural nouns. 


Proto-Arabic | Classical Classical 
(deft+indef) | Arabic Arabic 
(indef) (def) 
Nom *makatibu makatibu al-makatibu 
Gen *makatiba makatiba al-makatibi 
Acc al-makatiba 


2) Triptotic declension is levelled to nouns terminating with the feminine ending -at. 


Proto-Arabic | Classical 
Arabic 
Nom *kalbatu kalbatun 
Gen *kalbata kalbatin 
Acc kalbatan 


3) The nunated accusative /-an/ is realized as a in pausal position. 


4) Development of a new IIl-w/y declension: nouns terminating in -ayV, following the 


collapse of triphthongs, produces a non-inflecting declension 
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IIl-w/y declension (2) 


Proto- Classical Classical 
Arabic Arabic Arabic (def) 
(indef) 
Nom *hudayun hudan < al-huda 
*hudan 
Gen *hudayin hudan al-huda 
Acc *hudayan hudan al-huda 


2.3.2.2 Development of the case system in Nabataean Arabic?’ 
Evidence for Nabataean case is fragmentary and must be pieced together from a 


variety of sources. An active case system seems to be present in the ‘En ‘Avdat 
inscription (See appendix). Nabataean names, both in consonantal writing and in 
Greek transcription, preserve vestiges of original case marking, e.g., ABdoBadoc 
l'abdo-ba'l/ (nom.) and “7yaxtay /‘bd'lb‘ly/, probably ‘abdo-alba‘le (gen). The 
following developments explain the attested evidence. The nominative case is 
moreover attested in a Hismaic inscription from Wadi Ram, well within the Nabataean 
realm (Macdonald 2018, and appendix). 


1) final short vowels are lost, resulting in the elimination of case on diptotes: 


Proto-Arabic | Nabataean 


Arabic 
Nom *Cubudatu Cobodat, 

and later 
Gen *Cubudata | Cobodah 


Acc 


2) Loss of nunation produces new set of word final vowels. The reconstructed 


Nabataean Arabic case system in its earliest stages was as follows. Gray cells indicate 


37 This reconstruction is based on Al-Jallad forthcoming. 
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purely reconstructed forms based on phonological changes and white cells indicate 


attested forms. 


Triptote | Diptote | Ill-y/w1 | Ill-y/w2 | Dual MPL FPL 
Nom kalbo Gobodat | wadi paté kalban ?asadin | banato 
Gen kalbe kalbayn | ?asadin | banate 
Acc kalba wadeya 


3) In Late Nabataean Arabic (1st c. CE onwards), the nominative is generalized to all 


situations, producing ‘wawation’. 


2.3.2.3 Development of case in the QCT*® 
1) *an# >a 


2) nunation is lost 


3) final short vowels are lost 


4) no analogies operate to element case in other environments 


Triptote | Triptote | Diptote | Ill-y/w1 | Ill- Dual MPL FPL 

(indef) | (def) yw 2 
Nom | kitab ?al-kitab | madinah | wad hudé | gamalan | mumndn_ | ?ayat 
Gen gamalayn | mamnin 
Acc | kitaba wadiya 

Triptote | Diptote | Ill-y/w1 | Ill-y/w | Dual MPL FPL 
2 

Nom baql madinat | dam/(i)(?) | p"atay | gamalan | magqtulina | mosreqgat 
Gen baq! madinata gamalayn | maqtulina 
Acc baqla__| madinata | dameya_ | p'ataya 


38 This reconstruction is based on van Putten and Stokes forthcoming. 
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2.3.2.4 Development of case in Tihamah Arabic 
Tihamah Arabic shares with Classical Arabic the definite declension. 


1) Final short vowels are lost, eliminating case in definite nouns and diptotes. 
2) In some varieties, nunation is lost, producing a new set of final short vowels. 


3) Analogy with non-case inflecting forms generalizes the nominative to nouns, 
producing something similar to Nabataean wawation. In the dual and masculine 
plurals, the oblique is generalized. 


4) The feminine plural does not exhibit wawation, indicating that it was inflected as a 
diptote, perhaps in analogy with the feminine singular. 


Triptote Feminine | Triptote | III- Ill- | Dual MPL FPL 
(indef) (def) y/w 1 | y/w 
2 
Nom | kalbu/kalbun | marwah_ | im-kalb | waa | fata | gamalén | maqtulin | banat 
Gen 
Acc 


2.3.2.5 Development of case in Najdi Arabic 


1) final short vowels are lost, eliminating case in the definite declension and in diptotes. 
2) vowel quality is neutralized before nunation, obscuring the inflection of case there. 


3) analogy with non-declining singular/broken plurals eliminates case in duals and 
masculine plurals, preserving the oblique form. 


Triptote | Triptote | Ill-y/w1 | Ill-y/w2 | Dual MPL FPL 
(indef) | (def) 
Nom kablen | al-kalb | wad? fata kalbén magtulin | banatan 
Gen 
Acc 


2.3.2.5 The Development of case in the early Islamic period 
In transcriptions of Arabic names from the 7" c. CE in Greek, a regular opposition 


between ABou /abd/ (nom) and Afi /abi/ (gen) is observed. The Damascus Psalm 
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Fragment occasionally preserves the genitive case with pronominal suffixes (see 


appendix), a feature also found in Phoenician. 


2.3.2.6 Development of case in most modern Arabic languages 
In most modern Arabic vernaculars, case and nunation have disappeared entirely, 


save for loans from Classical Arabic or other dialects. These languages, nevertheless, 
appear to descend from a system like the QCT, where only the accusative case of the 
indefinite declension survived in singular/oroken plural nouns. This case was 
reanalyzed as an adverbial marker, one of the functions of the accusative, e.g. barra 


‘outside’ and hada ‘anyone’ <*?ahada. 


The inflection of the dual and masculine plurals was lost in analogy with the absence 
of inflection elsewhere. The accusative is moreover preserved in some marginal 
vocative usages, e.g. Levantine ya-ba ‘O father’ < *ya-?aba < *ya-Paban; ya-mma ‘O 


mother’ < *ya-?imma < *ya-?imman. 


Ancient wawation, vestiges of the nominative case, survives in vocative kinship terms 
in Levantine (and other) vernaculars: Sammo ‘paternal kinsman’ < cf. Nabataean 
Arabic Sammo, Classical Arabic Sammun; halo ‘maternal kinsman’; sido ‘grandfather’ 
< *sidun; sitto ‘grandmother’ <*sidtun < *sidatun. The use of wawation on feminine 
nouns contradicts the Nabataean situation and suggests that the feature was extended 
to feminine kinship terms following the collapse of the case system. In fact, the original 
distribution is preserved in vocative nouns in Mesopotamia, where masculine forms 
terminate in u/o while feminine forms simply terminate in the feminine ending a. These 


facts suggest that the “vocative” forms simply continue the older nominative nouns with 


the expected distribution of triptotic and diptotic declensions. 


Nabataean Mesopotamia 
(vocative) 
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2.3.3 The adverbial endings 
In addition to the case endings, two “adverbial” endings are reconstructable for Proto- 


Semitic. 
Proto-Semitic | Akk Ug Hebrew 

Locative | *baytum ‘at bitum | bétu N/A 
home’ 

Directive | *baytis ‘to bitis bétah hab-bayta 
home’ 


Reflexes of the adverbial endings in Arabic 


There is no evidence for the terminative ending in Arabic; this is perhaps due to the 
fact that the Proto-Arabic sound change ah# > a would have caused it to merge with 
the accusative in several forms of the language. Indeed, in the QCT one would not be 
able to distinguish between the accusative and the terminative, both being realized as 
a. Perhaps the occasional appearance of -a on diptotes in the QCT reflects an original 
terminative ending, e.g. Q 2:61 ‘hbtw’ msr’ ‘go down to Egypt’, where msr is usually a 
diptote. In this case, however, other explanations are possibe, including uncertainty as 
to whether this foreign noun was a triptote or diptote - in fact, several reading traditions 
do treat it as a diptote and read it as misra, against the consonantal text. . 


It has long been recognized that the ending -u on adverbs such as qablu and baSadu is 
the reflex of the Proto-Semitic locative ending. The form with final nasalization is found 
in the preposition /adun ‘at’, lit. ‘by the hand’ < *la-yad-un (Grande 2017). This form is 
attested in the QCT, Classical Arabic, and in Safaitic. The dual construct form /aday is 
found in Dadanitic, in the Sabaic inscriptions from Nagran, and in Classical Arabic as 


well. 


2.3.4 Gender 
As Huehnergard observed, the primary innovation with regard to the feminine ending 


in Proto-Arabic is the levelling of the allomorph with the vowel /a/ to all nouns, save for 
some high frequency terms (bintun, ?uhtun, etc.). 
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The feminine ending at was never in word final position in Proto-Arabic and therefore 
the sound change of at > ah (and later > a) cannot be posited for the earliest ancestor 
of the Arabic languages. This change did not occur in Safaitic or Hismaic and seems 
to have affected the later stage of Nabataean Arabic. This sound change is very likely 
the result of contact with Aramaic and, as such, tends to affect urban dialects of Old 
Arabic, and is only rarely found in the inscriptions of the nomads. Since the reflex of 
Proto-Semitic *t was heavily aspirated in Old Arabic [t"], the lenition of the stop 


component left aspiration: *t? >h/_#. 


The at > ah sound change operates in the QCT and 6th c. CE Nabataean Arabic, as 
evidenced by the Petra Papyri, as well as in all the Nabataeo-Arabic and 6th c. CE 


Arabic-script inscriptions. 


In Classical Arabic, the sound change only affects utterance-final feminine nouns, 


which have in this position lost nunation and final short vowels. 


Most modern dialects agree with the QCT in that the sound change affects all non- 
construct feminine endings. Nevertheless, some dialects do not descend from such a 
situation, and indeed preserve the final tin nearly all circumstances (Van Putten 2017). 


2.3.5 Number and agreement (in progress) 
a. The basic, unmarked form of the noun reflects the singular or collective. 


b. Proto-Arabic continues the Proto-Semitic method of pattern replacement for 
pluralization, although many of the patterns may reflect secondary developments, see 
Ratcliffe (1998). External plural endings, Gna/ina (m) and at- (f) are common on verbal 
adjectives. The feminine ending at-, however, can pluralize feminine nouns with or 
without internal stem changes: hamlatun > hamlatun ‘military expedition’; zu/mun > 
zulumatun ‘darkness’. The masculine external plurals very rarely occur on nouns, 


?ardun > ?aradina ‘land’. All of these issues are discussed in more detail below. 


2.3.5.1 Singulative 
The ending -at is used to form a singulative from collective nouns. Individuative plurals 


can be formed from both collectives and singulatives: Classical Arabic bagarun ‘cattle’, 
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sing. bagaratun ‘a cow’, individuative baqaratun ‘a number of cows’. This system 
remains active in most Arabic languages and has cognates elsewhere in Semitic, e.g. 


Mehri: begerét ‘a cow’ and begar ‘cattle, cows’. 


2.3.5.2 Adjectival plurals and the external endings -tina/ina and -at-. 

Verbal adjectives in particular originally constituted a separate declension which 
formed its plural by means of suffixes, Gna/ina (m) and atun (f). These remain largely 
intact in Proto-Arabic, although substantivized verbal adjectives will tend to form 
broken plurals. In Northwest Semitic, Akkadian, and many modern Ethiopian 
languages, these endings were leveled for all nominal forms. In some modern dialects 
of Arabic - especially on the periphery such as Cypriot and Central Asian Arabic - the 
sound plural endings have expanded and replaced broken plural strategies, Cypriot 
Arabic kalp > kalpat ‘heart’ cf. Old Arabic quldbun; 


2.3.5.3 Broken Plural System 

Nominal plurals are formed primarily through pattern replacement. While this strategy 
is not completely predictable there are clear tendencies towards the pairing of certain 
singular and plural patterns. In some cases, especially with quadriradical nouns, 
pluralization is generally predictable. The broken plural system is a feature of Arabic, 
the Modern South Arabian languages, the Ancient South Arabian languages, and 
Ethio-Semitic, and has been used in the past to argue for a genetic subgrouping 
comprising these four groupings. The strategy, however, is most likely a Proto-Semitic 
feature, with clear structural parallels in other Afro-Asiatic languages. Isolated 
remnants have been identified in Akkadian and Northwest Semitic but their 
interpretation and significance remains debated, and the reconstruction of the entire 


plural system of any node of Semitic has not yet been carried out. 


A key issue is not only the reconstruction of plural patterns as such but cognate 
singular-plural pairs. Huehnergard and Rubin (2011: 272) point out at least one 
common plural between Arabic and Akkadian suggesting that it should be 
reconstructed for Proto-Semitic: Akkadian suhard ‘<*suhara'u ‘lads’ and Arabic 
sugarau (pl. of sagirun) ‘small, young’. Other, idiosyncratic plurals such as the plural 
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of the word night, Classical Arabic /ayalin < *layaliyun, plural of /ay/ (< *laylay) and 
Goa'ez layaloy, sg. lelit (<*laylit) suggest that it is possible reconstruct with confidence 
the original form plural of some isolated nouns, despite changes in the singular form 
across languages. Vestiges of broken plural patterns in Northwest Semitic may also 
support the reconstruction of a particular plurals. Since the system had disappeared in 
Northwest Semitic, there was less time/opportunity for analogy to operate and produce 
pattern redundancy. For example, the plural of Hebrew zak4r ‘male’ is zekur, a cognate 
of Arabic dukdrun (sg. dakarun) ‘male’, perhaps suggesting alternative Arabic plural 


forms like dukdratun and dukranun are secondary extensions. 


Analogical extension is a powerful force in the broken plural system; patterns spread 
across semantic and morphological groups, and original plural patterns can lend 
themselves to secondary pluralization. It is not uncommon to find a singular noun with 
several plural forms - in such cases, it is unclear if a single pattern for can be 
reconstructed or if such variation existed in the earliest stages. To illustrate, let us 
consider the word for tooth, Proto-Semitic *sinnum, which gives Classical Arabic 


sinnun and Geez sann. In both languages, the noun has multiple plural forms. 


Pasnanun Pasunnun Pasinnatun 


Is it that *Pansanum is the original plural? And the word was attracted to other 


pluralization patterns at a later stage? Or is the common ?aCCaC pattern simply due 
to chance? In both languages, this pattern is one of the more productive strategies of 
pluralization. A comprehensive study of this issue across cognate core vocabulary 


remains a desideratum. 


The most in-depth study of the broken plural system is Ratcliffe (1998). He 
demonstrates that singular - plural pairs are not entirely randomly assigned and there 
are some predictable tendencies across languages families, while at the same time 
the study highlights the issue | have mentioned in the previous paragraph: a unified 
broken plural system is not reconstructable for any common ancestor of the languages 
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of Arabia and Ethiopia. He does however show certain tendencies that unite the 


Modern South Arabian languages and Ethiopic (p. 208). 


2.3.5.3.1 Common strategies for the pluralization of CVCC and CVCVC nouns 

The general method of forming plurals of these singular types is the use of a pattern 
with a long vowel, either G or a, between the second and third radical. The most 
common patterns are ?7aCCaC, CuCuC, and CiCaCc. A few illustrative examples from 
forms of Arabic follow as well as a discussion of cognate patterns in other Semitic 


languages. 
?aCCac: This pattern is common with CVCC- and CVCVC-type nouns, e.g. 
Classical Arabic: dirsun >> ?adrasun ‘molar’ 
waznun >> Pawzanun ‘scale’ 
hukmun >> ?ahkamun ‘decision’ 
Safaitic: sfr[sep"r] >> ‘sfr [Paspar] ‘writing’ 
Levantine: Palam >> Pe?lam ‘pen’ 
zesem >> azsam ‘bodies’ 


This pattern appears to be cognate with Ancient South Arabian ‘CCC plurals although 
the vowels of this pattern are not recoverable. Go'ez ?4CCaC is also cognate with the 
Arabic pattern, and on this basis, it seems reconstructable to at least Proto-West 
Semitic. 


CiCaC: In addition to CVCC type nouns, this pattern often pluralizes CaCiC adjectives. 
In Ge‘ez, the cognate CaCaC pattern is used as the feminine singular counterpart of 
CaCIC rather than a plural. Since the feminine singular is often used in concord with 
non-human plurals in Arabic, one may speculate on a connection between these two 


patterns. 
Classical Arabic: gabalun >> gibalun ‘mountain’ 


kalbun >> kilabun ‘dog’ 
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kabirun >> kibarun ‘large’ 
Levantine: kalb >> klab < *kilab ‘dog’ 
kbir >> kbar’ < *kibar ‘large 


In some dialects, however, the plural of the CaCiC adjective is CuCal - Egyptian Arabic 
kubar ‘elders’. This pattern is also attested in Classical Arabic, raf in >> ruSa?un 
‘shephard’. Van Putten 2019 has argued that the CuCaC pattern is triggered by 


emphatic environments. 


This pattern is impossible to detect in the ancient epigraphy, but likely underlies 
spellings such as Safaitic: rg/ ‘foot soldiers’, where context demands a plural 


interpretation, e.g. hrs ‘I-rgi-h ‘he watched over his foot soldiers’. 


CuCucC: This plural pattern is impossible to detect in the North and South Arabian 
epigraphic record. It is absent in Ge'ez - the closest parallel is PaCCuC, hagdar >> 
?ahgur < *Pahgdr. But vestiges of this pattern are found in Hebrew, with at least one 


cognate pair mentioned above: Classical Arabic dukdrun and Hebrew zekdr ‘males’. 
Classical Arabic: | nagmun >> nugdmun ‘star’ 
galbun >> gulubun ‘heart’ 
quflun >> gufilun ‘lock’ 
Psalm Fragment: ‘*tayr >> fiydr ‘bird’ < *tuydr 
Levantine: dars >> drus ‘lesson’ < *durts 


2.3.5.3.2 CuCuC 

Classical Arabic kitabun >> kutubun ‘writing’; Levantine safine >> sufun ‘boat’. The 
pattern is possibly found in Sabaic CCC plurals but impossible to prove. The pattern 
seems to be absent in Ge‘ez but may be found in Mehri Il-w/y roots, e.g. baw! ‘maternal 


uncles’ from “hdl < *huwul,°? cf. Classical Arabic ndqun ‘she-camels’ < *nuwuqun. 


39 *7j] becomes awin Mehri. 
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2.3.5.3.3 CaCiC 

This plural pattern is the opposite of the CaCiC >> CiCaC pair (above) as it pluralizes 
CiCaC singulars, Classical Arabic himarun >> hamirun ‘ass’. It is also rarely used for 
CvCC nouns, Sabdun >> Sabidun ‘slave’. As with CuCuC, it is impossible to detect this 
pattern in the epigraphy. It does not seem to be present in Go'ez; however, vestiges 
of the pattern, sometimes doubly marked with external plural endings, is found in 
Hebrew, e.g. pesel >> pasilim ‘idol’. As Ratcliffe points out (1998: 157), the pairing of 
a CvCC singular (pesel < *pasl) with a CaCIC plural is also vestigial in Arabic, isolated 


to a few common nouns, Sabdun > fabidun ‘slave’ (above). 


2.3.5.3.4 CiCaC/CuCaC 

Gea‘ez exhibits a plural with a high vowel in the first syllable and a short /a/ in the next 
which could reflect a merger of both Arabic CiCaC and CuCaC plurals. In Go'ez this 
pattern is used to pluralize CVCC nouns, so ?egr >> Pagar ‘foot’; 2azn >> Pazan ‘ear’, 
while in Arabic it is primarily used for CVCCat- singulars. The quality of the high vowel 
in the first syllable seems to be determined by the singular in Classical Arabic or the 
quality of the glide in the second syllable of Il-w/y nouns, rukbatun >> rukabun ‘knee’; 


hikmatun >> hikamun ‘wisdom’; haymatun >> hiyamun ‘tent’. 


2.3.5.3.5 CiCCan/CuCCan 

The pattern with an -an ending seems to have been originally productive for 
individuative plurals of higher sentients. A similar plural ending is found in Go’ az, where 
it is restricted to mostly masculine human plurals and does not trigger stem ablaut -- 
sadoeq >> sadegan ‘just; liq >> liqan ‘elders’. An -an termination occurs in Akkadian 
but there it has a particularizing function unrelated to plurality - Sarraqum ‘thief’ vs. 
Sarraqganum ‘that particular thief. The suffix can be pluralized as well to denote a 
specific group, again not necessarily connected to plurality Sarrd ‘kings’ vs Sarrand ‘a 
number of individual kings’. Now, perhaps the Arabic plural patterns CvCC-an reflect 
original plural stems - fif/un and fuC/un - with the individuative/particularizing suffix an. 
At least the CuCC pattern functions as a broken plural for ?aCCaC and CaCCa? 
singulars and perhaps the CiCC pattern is an ablaut variant. This 
individuating/particularizing plural was naturally more often used with higher sentients, 
like animals and humans. From here the pattern could have spread to other nouns 


belonging to the same pattern. 
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Classical Arabic:  farisun >> fursanun ‘horseman’ 
gazalun >> gizlanun ‘gazelle’ 
fatan >> fityanun ‘youth’ 
non-animates include: 
ha?itun >> hitanun ‘wall’ 

Safaitic: zby [tabeyy] >> zbyn [tobyan] 

Levantine: wadi >> widyan ‘valley’ 


Sabb >> Subban ‘youth’ 


2.3.5.3.6 CaCaCat 

This plural pattern is used mainly for nominalized participles and adjectives referring 
to persons, so Classical Arabic talibun >> talabatun ‘student’; daSifun >> daSafatun 
‘weakling’. This pattern is cognate with Go’ez CaCaCt, which is the normal plural of its 
active participle pattern CaCaCi: saraqi >> sardqt ‘thief’ and of adjectives of the CaCiC 
pattern (cognate with Arabic CaCiC), tabib >> tababt ‘wise’. So, in this case, while the 
plural patterns are cognate and pluralize the same semantic class of nouns, they do 
not have cognate singular patterns. The cognate of the Arabic CaCiC participle pattern 
in Ge'ez forms adjectives and not participles, e.g. sadeg 'righteous’, and pluralize with 
the suffix -an (see above). Mehri also makes use of this pattern in a similar way to 
Arabic, hokam (hakim) >> hkomat (< “hVkamt) ‘ruler’, but it is unclear whether or not 


such pairs are loans from Arabic. 


The pattern CuCaCat can form plurals of Ill-w/y active participles - it is unclear if this 
is the same pattern with a conditioned shift of a > u in the first syllable or simple another 


pattern, nahin (< *nahiyun) >> nuhatun (< *nuhawatun). 


2.3.5.3.7 CuCCaC 
This pattern is used to pluralize substantivized active participles of the pattern CaCiC, 
Classical Arabic: katibun >> kuttabun ‘scribe’. A related pattern with a short second 


vowel is also attested CuCCaC, sadgidun >> suggadun ‘bowers in prayer’. It is unclear 
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what determines their distribution. These patterns are not clearly attested elsewhere 
in the Semitic language family and therefore seem to be Arabic innovations (Ratcliffe 
1998: 110). 


2.3.5.3.8 CuCaCaG 

If Huehnergard is correct in connecting Akkadian suhard ‘lads’ to Classical Arabic 
sugara?u, then this pattern would appear to be reconstructable to Proto-Semitic, and 
would appear to pluralize singulars of the CaCiC(at) pattern, halifatun >> hulafa?u 
‘deputy’, daSifun >> duSafa?u ‘weak’, and perhaps also CaCiC, sairun >> Sufara?u, 
if this does not reflect a secondary attraction to this pattern on semantic grounds. This 
pattern is not found in Ge‘ez, but Ancient South Arabian provides a parallel, CCCw, 


hsr >> hsrw */husarawu/ ‘steersman’. 


?aCaCiC: This pattern is very rare in Arabic and is usually interpreted as a “plural of a 
plural” or “hyperextended”; it is often applied to biradical nouns: Classical Arabic yadun 
> Payadin (<* Payadiyun) and ismun > Pasamin ( *Pasamiyun). This pattern is rarely 
used for triradical stems, bi?run > Paba?iru(n), which gives rise to the place named 
bayir in Jordan, attested in the Safaitic inscriptions as ‘b'r likely /Paba?er/. This plural 
is found in Geez with triradical nouns, bagS >> ?PabagaS ‘sheep’ but does not form a 


plural of biradical nouns like ‘hand’, ?ad >> Pedaw, ?4?daw. 


2.3.5.3.9 Plurals of paucity 

According to the grammatical descriptions of Classical Arabic, plurals between 3 and 
10 are indicated by a prefixed ?a-syllable and stem changes. It is unclear if this system 
is an artificial product of Arabic grammar, an innovation in a small subset of Arabic 
dialects, or a genuine Proto-Arabic (or Proto-Semitic) feature. Plurals of paucity are 
not productive in the modern Arabic dialects although their patterns are present, and it 
is impossible to detect such a system in the epigraphic record. Some ?a-prefixed 
patterns are found in other Semitic languages where they do not carry this function, 
e.g. *PaCCaC and *?aCCiCt in Go'ez. This can be interpreted in two ways: either 
Arabic reappropriated these patterns as paucals or Ga‘az, as well as the non-Classical 


forms of the language, have lost this function. 
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Vestiges of the paucal use of the ?aCCuC in the modern Arabic dialects can be found 
in special ‘count’ plurals of a few high frequency nouns, Levantine tishur ‘months’ used 
after the numbers 3-10: hamis-tiShur ‘five months’ from earlier “hamsat-?ashur, 


contrasting with the alternative plural Shdr. 


?aCCuCun: This pattern is supposedly the paucal counterpart to CuCuC plurals: 
nahrun >> Panhurun ‘river’; Levantine Sahr >> uShur < *P?ashurun ‘month’. But note that 
not all ?aCCuC forms have alternative CuCuC plurals - there is no nuhurun for 
example - nor do CuCuC plurals form ?aCCuC plurals of paucity, e.g. sittatu kutubin 
‘six books’ and not sittatu Paktubin. This plural pattern does not have a cognate form 


in Ge'ez and it is impossible to distinguish in the epigraphic record. 


?aCCiCatun: This pattern is supposedly the paucal counterpart of 
CaCaCatun/CiCaCatun patterns: Levantine rgif >> iradfi ‘loaf <*?agrifah; Safaitic ‘/h 
[Pelah] >> ‘/ht[Pa?lehat]; Classical Arabic Ganahun >> Pagnihatun ‘wings’. This pattern 
finds cognates in other Semitic languages, such as Sabaic ‘CCCt and Ga‘ez 
?aCCaCat. 


?aCCaCun: This pattern, discussed above, is said to be the paucal counterpart to 
CiCaCun. The pattern is cognate with Geez PaCCaC, labs >> Palbas ‘clothing’, and 


is rather common in the modern dialects where no paucal function is apparent. 


?aCCiCayun: The supposed paucal of CuCaCayun, this pattern is found in Sabaic 
‘CCCw, probably ?aCCiCaw. Classical Arabic garibun >> Paqriba?u ‘relative’; Safaitic 
‘rd [Saris] >> ‘‘rdy [PaCesay] ‘valley’. This pattern is preferred for IIl-w/y and geminated 


CaCIiC singulars: Sadidun >> Pasidda?u ‘harsh’; ganiyyun >> Pagniya?u ‘wealthy’. 


2.3.5.3.10 Augmented plurals (preliminary) 
-at. Both the CiCaC and CuCuC patterns can be augmented with the feminine ending. 


Classical Arabic: fahlun >> fuhdlatun ‘stallion’ 
hagarun >> higaratun ‘stone’ 


Levantine: famm >> Smumi < *fumumat- ‘uncle’, ‘kinsman’. 
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This augmented form in turn can be pluralized, producing CuCuCat, Classical Arabic 


futuhatun ‘conquests’; Levantine bzdrat ‘seeds’ (sg. bizir). 


The -at ending can moreover form the plural collective of substantives referring to 
persons, Classical Arabic: hammalun >> hammalatun ‘porter; muslimun >> 
muslimatun ‘muslims (collective)’. In modern Arabic, the feminine ending added to the 
genitilic adjectives serves the same function, Levantine: i/-libnaniyye ‘the Lebanese 


people’ (sg. /ibnani). 


Root augmentation 


2.3.5.3.11 Plurals of quadriradical nouns/nouns with long vowels CaCicC, 
CvCvvC(at) 

The main strategy of pluralization for nouns of these classes is a pattern with a long a 
and this seems reconstructable to Proto-West Semitic. Arabic and Go'ez, however, 
differ in the deployment of cognate patterns. The plural patterns CaCaCiC and 
CaCaCiC(a)t are common to Gea'ez, Arabic, and Ancient South Arabian, and Modern 
South Arabian. The third radical is a glide (which becomes a glottal stop in Classical 
Arabic unless the root vowel is a y) when this pattern is used to pluralize triradical 
nouns with a long vowel in the final syllable, Classical Arabic gaziratun >> gaza?iru; 
Mehri haléq > haldweg ‘dress, cloth’, and Sabaic f'w/ and f'y/ plurals; Ge'9z garaht >> 


gdarawah ‘field’; wehiz >> wahayoezt ‘river’. 


In Arabic, CaCaCiC pluralizes singulars of the CvCCvC type, Sagrabun >> Caqaribu 
‘scorpion’, while the t-augmented pattern is mainly used as a collective plural of people, 
perhaps owing to the feminine gender: gGabbarun >> gababiratun ‘despot’; mulhidun >> 
malaghidatun ‘heretic’. Ge’9z, however, has a polarity rule -- the t-augmented plural is 
used for singular nouns without the feminine ending and the CaCaCiC pattern is used 
for singular nouns with the feminine ending (Dillmann 1903:244): Caqrab >> Saqarabt 
‘scorpion’; ?asbaSt >> ?asaba% ‘finger’. A similar tendency seems apparent in Sabaic, 
where mf is the plural of both singular patterns mf and mf‘/it while the t-augmented 


plural mf‘It is used only for singular mf’. 
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Mehri seems to show signs of an original polarity rule. CvCCvC nouns pluralize as in 
Arabic, mahbat >> mahawbat ‘cartridge’; haléq > haldweq ‘dress, cloth’. The t- 
augmented form is found as well, most often with masculine singular nouns (Rubin 
2018: 95): hérak >> harawkat < *harawikt (?) ‘thief’; skayn >> skawnat <*sakawint (?) 


‘knife’. 


The pattern CaCaCiC is used primarily for quadriradical nouns with a long vowel 
between C3 and C4, Classical Arabic miftahun >> mafatihu ‘key’. This pattern is not 


found in Ga‘ez and is not distinguishable in the epigraphy. 


The pattern CawaCiC in Arabic usually pluralizes CaCiC singulars with the insertion 
of the glide w in between C1 and C2. In Goa‘ez, this pattern is mainly used with 
quadriradical nouns with a glide as C2, and as such it should not be construed as a 
separate pattern but simply the CaCaCiC(t) pattern applied to such root: kokab (< 
*kawkab) >> kKawakab ‘star’. In Arabic, this pattern however is used in contexts without 
an etymological glide: farisun >> fawarisu ‘horseman’. It is possible that this is an 
extension of the CaGaCiC pattern and constitutes an innovation. A parallel is perhaps 
found in Harsusi goreb > gaworab ‘base of neck’, but more often, the plural of CvvCvC 


nouns geminates the second root radical: gaber >> gawabber ‘pregnant she-camel’. 


CaCaCiCu plurals of Ill-w/y nouns: While the CaCaCiC pattern is usually a diptote, 
when it is applied to IIl-w/y roots, it is triptotic, reflecting the IIl-w/y declension: /ayalin 
‘nights’ < *layaliyun and not the expected /ayaliyu, which would produce J/ayalr; 


martiyatun >> maratin ‘elegy’; Pafva >> ?Pafafin ‘viper’. 


A related pattern CaCaCaW applies to CvCCay and CvCCay, as well as III-w/y CaCaC 
and CaCiCat nouns, and could be cognate with Sabaic CCCw plurals. The final awV 


is realized as /a/ in Classical Arabic, thus: 

Classical Arabic: manan (< *manayun) >> manaya ‘fate’ (<“manayawu), 
from the root mnw 
hadiyyatun >> hadaya ‘gift’ 
fatwa (< *fatway) ‘legal opinion’ > fatawa 


Cadra?u (* Gadrayu) ‘virgin’ >> Cadara 
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This pattern is extended to the isolated noun yatimun ‘orphan’, producing yatama < 


*yatamaw. The reasons for this are unclear. 


2.3.5.3.12 a-insertion external plurals 

The normal mode of pluralizing CvCCat nouns is with the external plural ending at and 
the insertion of /a/ between C2 and C3. The inserted vowel may harmonize with a 
preceding high vowel. 


The noun *?arsun ‘earth’ forms its plural with the external masculine plural endings - a 
polarization reminiscent of the t-augmented plurals of masculine bases in quadriradical 
nouns. The same is witnessed in the plural of sanatun >> sinuina ‘year’, cf. Hebrew 


Sanim. 

Classical Arabic: nifmatun >> nifamatun / nifimatun ‘favor 
zulmun >> zulamatun / zulumatun ‘darkness’ 
Pardun >> ?Paraddna ‘land’ 


This strategy of pluralization is cognate with the normal mode of pluralizing CVCC 
nouns in Northwest Semitic, Ugaritic kalbu > kalabUma; Hebrew Sébed > Sabadim and 
is therefore reconstructable to at least Proto-West Semitic (and likely Proto-Semitic 


despite its absence in Akkadian). 


External plurals, however, can be found on nouns without a-insertion: ?ahl-dna 
‘inhabitants’ and rarely Sabduna ‘slaves’, in this case it is said to refer to an “individual 


plural” of living beings. 


In many modern dialects, the external masculine ending can be found on broken 
plurals as well: Levantine daSif >> dCaf >> dVafin ‘weak’; saheb >> shab >> shabin 


‘friend’. 
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2.3.5.4 A Note on Agreement 

Agreement in Arabic will be treated in more detail in a future iteration of this book in 
the Syntax section but a few remarks here are in order as the issue is directly relevant 
to number. Most Semitic languages exhibit natural agreement between a head and 
modifier - masculine plural nouns, regardless of animacy, take masculine plural 
agreement and the same for feminine nouns. Agreement in Arabic, on the other hand, 
depends on whether or not the noun is human or non-human and/or singular or 
collective. No comprehensive study of agreement in Semitic has been carried out so it 
is unclear if this system is an Arabic innovation or if it reflects a much older alignment 


easily lost in the other Semitic languages. 


In modern written Arabic, the rule is inanimate plurals take feminine singular 
agreement: kutubun katiratun ‘many books’; ?inna I|-kilaba ga?at ‘the dogs have indeed 
come’. In Safaitic, both natural and feminine singular/plural agreement is attested for 
inanimate plurals but there are enough enough examples to divine a system. Both 
methods of agreement are also permitted in many modern dialects, Levantine kitob 
ktar and kitob ktire. The poetry and QCT as well as many modern dialects reveal a 
finely tuned system of agreement that reflects distinctions of individuation. This system 
was uncovered and described in excellent detail in the important study of Bettega 
(2019). His results are summarized in the following table. 


TABLE 6 Agreement in gender-distinguishing varieties of Arabic 


Class Agreement in Agreement in the plural Semantic fields 
the singular 
Individuated Non-individuated 
nouns nouns 
I Masculine singular Masculine plural Biologically masculine 
human beings 
u Feminine singular Feminine plural Feminine singular Biologically feminine human 
beings 
Nonhuman animates 
Inanimates 
Ww Masculine singular Feminine plural Nonhuman animates 


Inanimates 


Bettega (2019, table 6) 


Adjective Morphology (in progress) 
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2.3.5.5 The Dual (noun) 

The dual ending in Proto-Semitic was -ana (nominative) and -ayna (oblique), cf. 
Akkadian -an, in; Ugaritic -ama, -€ma. The main development in Arabic is the 
dissimilation of the final vowel to /, producing ani and ayni. Like the external masucline 
plural, the final nis a marker of the unbound state and drops when duals are placed in 
construct. The dual was likely applied to any noun, although it has been greatly 
restricted in its distribution in most languages, remaining mostly on natural pairs in 
Hebrew, for example. The dual in the modern dialects remains productive, although 
case inflection is lost and the oblique is generalized, fdén ‘two hands’, ktabén ‘two 
books’. In some cases the dual form has taken over a plural, S6nén ‘eyes’, where then 
a new dual suffix, apparently clipped from feminine nouns, is used to form the true 
dual: $éntén ‘two eyes’. The former has been labelled by Blanc (1970) the ‘pseudo- 
dual’. 


2.3.6 Definite Marking 
Proto-Semitic and Proto-Central Semitic lacked a definite article and this situation was 


inherited by Proto-Arabic. The definite article is lacking in the Hismaic inscriptions and 
marginally in Safaitic, indicating that this feature cannot be reconstructed to the proto- 
language (Ahmad Al-Jallad 201 8b). 
Safaitic: hl dr snt... /nalla dawra sanata.../ 

‘he camped in this place the year...’ 

w Im y‘wr sfr /wa-lam yoCawwar sep"ra/ 

‘and may the writing not be effaced’ 
Hismaic: w htt gm! /wa-hattata gamala/ 

‘and he carved the camel’ (next to a rock drawing of a camel) 


Instead, both these languages attest an h element with a demonstrative force (see 
below). The definite article appears to have spread to Arabic through contact with 
Canaanite in the southern Levant. The earliest article form is ha, with gemination of 


the first consonant of the following word. A prefixed article of this type is attested in 
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cuneiform transcription from the 8th c. BCE from ancient Dimah, were the word ‘she- 
camels’ is spelled AN-NA-QA-A-TE, perhaps transcribing the form ?an-naqat- or han- 


naqat- (Livingstone 1997). 


By the middle of the 1% millennium BCE, the ha- demonstrative, perhaps motivated by 
contact with Canaanite, had developed into a full-fledged definite article, with the 


agreement patterns found elsewhere in Central Semitic. 


Towards the end of the 1st millennium BCE, the ?al- article is attested in the Nabataean 
dialect. This form of the article is also marginally attested in the Higaz, in the substrate 
of the Dadanitic inscriptions, although the chronology of those texts is unclear. From a 
geographic perspective, then, the ?a/-article seems to be a western form, first emerging 
in the NW Arabia. In addition to this, the Nabataean ?al-article does not appear to 


exhibit assimilation of the / to following coronals. 


A few personal names, however, indicate that other article forms existed in the 
Nabataean realm, for example, ‘bd’b‘ly /Cabdo-?ab-baSle/. While the ~ article is 
attested in Safaitic as well (see below) and found in modern vernaculars, we must be 
careful not to draw far reaching conclusions from these marginal Nabataean examples. 


In the case of ‘bd’b'ly, the scribe may have simply omitted the / by mistake. 


The dialects of the Harrah exhibit other article forms. The definite article -, that is a 
prefixed glottal stop, is not infrequently attested. This seems to reflect a form ?an- with 
assimilation of the n to the following consonant. The ?a/ article is also attested, but 
rather infrequently. It is possible that some examples of the -article reflect the ?a/ 
article with assimilation of the coda, but other times this interpretation is impossible, for 
example Safaitic ‘bkrt = /Pab-bekrat/ ‘the young she-camel’. 


The etymology of the ?al-article is disputed. The main ideas are that it either 1) results 
from a dissimilated form of the ?an (<*han) article or 2) derives from the hal 


presentative, which is attested as an article in the Thamudic F inscriptions, for example. 


The ?am-article is attested only once, in an unpublished pre-Islamic Arabic-script 
inscription from the TabUk region, ‘m'm /?am-Cam/ ‘the year’. This article form is no 


doubt the result of the assimilation of the ?an-article to labial consonants. 
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Article form in the QCT 


The QCT exhibits the non-assimilating article, similar to Nabataean, but it is unclear if 
this is simply an orthographic practice or if it in fact reflects a phonetic reality in the 
Quranic dialect. At least some evidence from later sources suggest that the non- 
assimilating article survived well into the Islamic period and may therefore have been 
part of the original dialect of the QCT. Al-Siraff reports in his commentary on Sibawayh 
the following from Al-Kisa’T: 


1B cy silly el pM si clglie eM) aie Y) Cay yall JS sic 4a ral AY gis pW Gust Gall eau ail LUST Sa 


‘Al-Kisa'T stated that he heard the Arabs preserving the /am, meaning the /am of the 
article, before every phoneme except the /am like it, or the rand n. He said: some of 
them say al-samitu, but | have not heard this from the Arabs’.*° 


Article form in early Islamic Arabic 


Greek transcriptions from the first Islamic century indicate that the ?al-article 


assimilated to coronals. 
Article form in the Psalm Fragment 


This document is perhaps the latest written example of the non-assimilating ?al-article. 
Since Arabic orthography does not seem to influence the transcription system of this 
document in other cases, it is very likely that its spelling reflects a phonetic reality. 


Article forms in Modern Arabic 


Most modern Arabic dialects exhibit a definite article strikingly similar to Classical 
Arabic, but there are notable exceptions. In Egypt, for example, the coda of the article 
assimilates to velar consonants, so /k-kalb ‘the dog’ <“il-kalb. The variety of ancient 
article forms witnessed in the pre-Islamic southern Levant survives in southwest 
Arabia. There one may still hear the am-article, and less frequently the an- and a- 


article, with gemination of all following consonants. While it is common to regard these 


ap | thank H. Sidky for this reference. See: 
https://books.google.com/books ?7id=schwDwAAQBAJ&pg=PT451 &log=P1T451#v=onepage&g&f=false. 
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forms as loans from Himyaritic, we must stress here that there is no epigraphic 
evidence from South Arabia to suggest the existence of a prefixed nasal article. These 
article forms are true Arabic variants, having nothing to do with Sabaic or any other 
Ancient South Arabian language. 


Vestiges of this diversity are frozen in certain lexical items elsewhere. For example, 
the am-article is encountered in the widely attested word for ’yesterday ’imbareh cf. 
Classical Arabic al-barihah. Loans into languages that were in contact with early Arabic 
sometimes show variant article forms. Awjila Berber for instance has borrowed the 
word for ‘needle’ as tanabret, the first tis part of Berber noun morphology — thus the 
word for ‘the needle’ must have originally been an-?ibrat (Van Putten and Benkato 
2017). 


2.3.6.1 Assimilatory Patterns 
The *han article: The h-definite article exhibits consistent assimilation of its n-code to 


the following consonant in northern Old Arabic. The few exceptions occur in a handful 
of inscriptions written by men from North Arabia, in particular, from the Hwlt tribe. Thus, 
it would appear that the non-assimilated form was native to that region in pre-Islamic 
times. This would accord with the situation attested in the Dadanitic inscriptions, which 
attested the form hn before words beginning with a laryngeal, e.g. hn-?¢ly ‘the highest’. 


There are so far no examples of the non-assimilated ?an-article. 


The northern dialects of Old Arabic did not assimilate the coda of the ?al-article to 
coronals, thus we have in transcription in the Petra Papryri aAvaap /alnahar/, 
adcougAn /alsuflé/, aAoipa /alsirah/, aAcouAAGy /alsullam/, etc. The same is found in 
Nabataean and Safaitic inscriptions, e.g. Namarah ‘/tg /?al-tag/ ‘the crown’; Safaitic 
‘Inbty /Pal-nabateyy/, ‘the Nabataean’. The coda, however, is assimilated in the 
Graeco-Arabic inscription A1 adaupa /?ad-dawra/ ‘this place’ and in the Dadanitic 
inscriptions of the northern Higaz, ‘s’fr = /Pas-sifr/. The Rbbl epitaph of Qaryat al-Faw 


also exhibits an assimilating article, ‘s'my = /Pas-samay/. 


There are several ways to understand this distribution. It is possible that the 
assimilation of the coda is archaic, and reflects the levelling of the ?an (<*han) article 


to words beginning with coronals while the ?a/ (< *hal) allomorph was generalized in 
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other situations. In this case, the Nabataean distribution would be innovative, resulting 
from the levelling of one form to all environments. Likewise, those dialects exhibiting 
the ?a-article in all environments would reflect the opposite, innovative development. 
Otherwise, one could take the non-assimilating ?al-article as original and understand 
its assimilation to coronals as innovative. The latter solution however relies on an ad- 


hoc change, namely, the assimilation of /. 


The onset of the article was originally a true consonant, h and then ?. The loss of the 
glottal stop in this position is not as frequently attested as its preservation. In the 
Nabataean inscriptions, one sometimes encounters the loss of the alif of the article 
when it is preceded by a construct noun. The same is true in Safaitic, for example, 
whblh, which is given in Greek transcription as OuaBaAAag /wahb-allah/, and is found 


in the Rbbl bn Hf'm epitaph of Qaryat al-Faw, wird /wal-?ard/. 


In most modern dialects, the definite article is an underlying /, which takes its vowel, 
either before it or after, from its context: Levantine i/-walad vs. li-wlad. In the Najdi 
dialects, and elsewhere, the vowel of the article remains /a/, although it can be elided 
when contiguous with another vowel, Najdi a/-bét ‘the house’ vs. ff /-bét ‘in the house’. 


2.4 Morphology of the demonstratives and relative pronouns 


2.4.1 Demonstrative particles and pronouns 
In Old Arabic, the most common demonstrative element is a prefixed h-, attested in 


Safaitic and Hismaic and which is recorded by the Arabic Grammarians and is common 
in the modern vernaculars, e.g. Levantine ha-/-walad ‘this boy’. The h- prefix does not 
inflect for gender and number and so following Pat-El (2009), it is probably wrong to 
classify it as a pronoun. There can be no doubt that the ha- demonstrative is related 
to the article; however, the two have a different syntax. At least in Safaitic, the h- 


demonstrative can precede the first term of a genitive construction, thus: 


HCH 79: h-dmyt zmrt 
DEM-image.cNsT __ flute-playing girl 


‘this image of a flute-playing girl’ 
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The demonstrative pronominal series exhibits a reduced inflectional paradigm, 
originally expressing only three categories, masculine and feminine singular, and 


common plural. There is no evidence for case inflection in the demonstratives. 


2.4.1.1 Proximal demonstratives 
Masculine singular 


Proto-Arabic Safaitic Hismaic 6th c. Arabic-script 
inscriptions 
*da d */da/ dh, d’ */da-h(a)/ or | d’ */da/ 
*/da?(a)/ 


Developments: Only the forms lacking the ha prefix are attested in the pre-Islamic 
period, at least until the QCT. The ha-forms may have been a southern variant, 
perhaps beginning in the Higaz. Support for this possibility may be found in Dadanitic, 
which attests a dual demonstrative hdh ‘these two’ perhaps */had-a/. It should be said 
though that the singular forms lack the ha-prefix. While many vernaculars today only 
exhibit the form with a ha prefix, the direct reflex of Proto-Arabic *da is attested across 


Arabia and in Egypt, where it is realized as da and da, respectively. 


The Hismaic form terminating with a h may be the masculine equivalent of the QCT 
feminine form hdh */hadith/, Classical Arabic hadihi. 


Feminine Singular 


Proto- Safaitic | Namarah | JSLih 384 QCT Classical | Southwest 

Arabic Arabic Arabia 

*t] t */ti/ ty /ti/ ‘It */Pallati/ tlk /tilka/ | tika ta/ tih etc. 
(distal) (distal) 


Developments: The principle of archaic heterogeneity motivates us to reconstruct the 
t-orms for the Proto-Arabic feminine singular series, even though most Arabic 
languages have levelled the d-onset from the masculine to the feminine. The Namarah 


inscription, the Classical Arabic distal, relative pronoun (?allati), all support the 
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reconstruction of the vowel as 1, while the a reflexes stem from the levelling of the 
vowel of the masculine singular to the feminine. 


Most modern vernaculars exhibit forms that go back to the element “di, often with the 
prefixed ha-demonstrative, which results from the leveling of the masculine onset to 
the feminine, e.g. Najdi (ha-)d7; Lebanese hayai; Egyptian ai; etc. 


The addition of the 7 suffix, signifying the feminine singular, to the demonstrative prefix 


ha produces hay < *ha-T in many modern dialects, Levantine hay il-binit ‘this girl’. 


Common Plural 


Proto- Safaitic QCT Classical | Rigal Alma’ Lebanese 

Arabic Arabic 

“ulay ‘ly */Polay/ hwl’ ha-?ula?i | wula hawle 
/haw(o)la/ 


Developments: The plural base does not inflect for gender and, at the proto-Arabic 
stage, lacked the ha-prefix. The final -i of the Classical Arabic form is likely a euphonic 


vowel, meant to prevent the shortening of the a in a closed syllable. 


Many modern dialects have created new plural demonstratives by combining what was 
analyzed as the singular base, hada and the plural demonstratie ula < *?ulay, 


Levantine hadodla < *hada-ula; Egyptian dd/ < *da-ula; Najdi hadol. 


2.4.2.2 Distal demonstratives 
The distal/anaphoric demonstrative use of the 3rd person pronouns has disappeared, 
replaced by the modification of the proximal demonstratives with the element -ka. At 


the Proto-Arabic stage, the distal bases were simply modified by this element, 


producing: 
MS daka 
FS tika 
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CPL ?ulayka/Pulayika 


The differences between the Classical Arabic by-forms ?ula and ?ula?i may stem from 
different ways of resolving the closed super-heavy syllable produced by the addition of 
the distal ka to this form. 


Old Higazt: The QCT uniquely exhibits a distal form with the particle // intervening 
between the demonstrative pronoun and the deictic ka, producing forms like dalika, 
tilka < *tilika, and ?ulayika. These forms could be Old Higazi innovations, attested also 
in the Damascus Psalm Fragment and the early Islamic papyri. They become, perhaps 
on account of such documents, the main forms employed in Classical Arabic, although 


the grammatical tradition provides many more options. 


The QCT and some modern dialects in Southwest Arabia also reanalyze the deictic 
element -ka as a pronominal suffix, giving rise to addressee agreement, producing 
forms like dalikum when addressing a group. Such forms are not found in other forms 
of Arabic and do not seem to be reconstructable to Proto-Semitic. It is impossible to 


prove if these are innovations of Old Higazt or simply an areal feature of West Arabia. 


2.4.2 Relative Pronouns 
Proto-Arabic had several strategies of subordination, including the use of a relative 


particle/pronoun. The relative pronoun is derived from the demonstrative, but with one 
key difference — the feminine singular form was based on the masculine, thus reducing 
the paradigmatic asymmetry. 


Proto-Arabic Sabaic Ugaritic 
Masculine singular *du (nom) d d 

“di (gen) 

*da (acc) 
Feminine singular *datu (nom) dt at 

*dati (gen) 

*data (acc) 
Masculine Plural “ul (nom) ‘lw (nom) at 

*9ull (obl) ‘ly (obl) 
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Feminine Plural *?ulatu (nom) ‘It dt (?) 


*Julati (ob!) 


The Proto-Arabic relative pronoun series is most faithfully preserved as a relative- 
determinative pronoun (i.e. dd /-garnayni ‘he of the two horns’) in Classical Arabic and 


the QCT. The former naturally exhibits some allomorphy. 


Classical Arabic relative-determinative 
pronoun 


Masculine singular *di (nom) 
“di (gen) 
*da (acc) 


Feminine singular *“datu (nom) 
*dati (gen) 
“data (acc) 


Plural *uld (nom)/dawd 
“ull (obl)/dawt 


From these forms, we may understand the development of the relative pronoun series 


in later Arabic languages. 


Safaitic: Safaitic derives a new plural form based on the onset of the singulars, 
producing dawi/ (nom), /dawi/ (gen). This is similar to the by-form dawU/dawi attested 
in the Classical Arabic relative determinative series. Based on word-boundary 


spellings, the singular continued to inflect for case, attesting a dU (nom) and di (gen). 


Nabataean: Case inflection in the Nabataean relative disappeared, resulting in dw for 
all situations, e.g. ‘bddsr’ /Gabdo-du-Saré/ ‘servant of Dusares’. The other forms are 


not attested. 


Modern Vernaculars: A number of modern Yemeni dialects as well as those of the 
Maghreb exhibit a non-inflecting d-relative pronoun, di in Yemen and simply a- in the 


Maghreb. These go back to the generalization of the masculine singular form. 


The du of Tayyi?: The generalized dU is ancient. The Arabic grammarians were aware 
of such a form, usually placing it in Yemen and in the dialect of Tayyi , whose territory 


was in the Najd, in the area of Hail. 
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Definite-marked relative pronoun 

In some modern dialects of the Maghreb, we find iddi < *ildi, which appears to be the 
relative base *di preceded by the definite article, *Paldi and *?addi. A similar form is 
attested in Safaitic, e.g. hd *“/haddi/. 


Old Higazi 
Proto-Central Semitic had a portmanteau demonstrative pronoun comprising three 
elements, han + la + demonstrative (Huehnergard 1995). 


Ugaritic Hebrew 
Masculine singular hnd hallazé 
Feminine singular hnat hallazd 
Plural NA 


Old Higazi grammaticalized this demonstrative into a relative pronoun, replacing the 
older relative series (although the older forms survive as relative-determinatives). The 
oldest attestation of this feature occurs in the Dadanitic inscription JSLin 384, which 
attests the feminine singular ‘/t= ?allati. The plural form is difficult to reconstruct. Rabin 
(1951) suggests that this form, which is usually pointed ?alla?i, may reflect the original 
common plural of this series. If this is correct, then it is possible that the original plural 
was ?allay, which would produce the QCT form ‘ly. 


The plural was eventually given adjectival endings, producing the familiar forms 
?alladina and ?allawati/Pallati. Some dialects, it is said, even extended case inflection 
to these forms (the demonstratives originally did not inflect for case), producing, for 
example, ?alladGna in the masculine plural. This process gives the familiar Classical 
Arabic/QCT paradigm. 


QCT Classical Arabic | JSLih Psalm 
Fragment 
Masculine singular ‘Idy */ alladi/ ?alladi NA eAAEO! /elledi/ 
Feminine singular ‘ity */ allati/ ?allati ‘It*/allati/ | NA 
Masculine plural ‘Idyn*/alladin/ | ?alladina NA NA 
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Feminine plural ‘ly */allay/ - ‘It | Pallati/Pallawati | NA NA 


*/ allat/ 


Modern Vernaculars: Most modern vernaculars use a relative pronoun that goes back 
to the ?alla-series, mostly illi/Palli. The etymology of this form is uncertain. It may be 
the result of the generalized common plural form *?allay (Stokes 2018) or it may be the 


result of the loss of the final syllable of a generalized ?alladt. 


The masculine singular form ?alladi is generalized in many modern dialects in Yemen 
and, in former times, across the Arabic-speaking world; it is common in the so-called 
Middle Arabic texts, where it does not inflect for gender or number. These forms likely 
reflect a dialectal reality rather than some artificial medial form, between dialectal Pilla 


and the fully inflecting Classical Arabic ?alladi, etc. 


Dual forms: It is difficult to know whether or not the dual relative pronouns are 
reconstructible to Proto-Arabic. Their forms clearly draw on nominal morphology, and 
would appear to be a rather late extension of the dual ending of nouns to the 


demonstrative. 
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lll The Verbal System 


3.1 Prefix Conjugation 
Proto-Semitic had two finite verb stems, yagtul, which expresses the preterite, and 
yagattal, a non-past durative/imperfective.*1 Person-number-gender is indicated by 


prefixes and suffixes. The paradigm is as follows: 


Preterite Imperfective 
1 ?aqtul naqtul ?aqattal nagattal 
2m taqtul taqtuld tagattal taqattalu 
at taqtult tagtulna taqattalt tagattalna 
3m yaqtul yaqtuld yagattal yaqattalu 
3f taqtul taqtulna tagattal tagattalna 


Proto-Semitic verbs in subordinate clauses could take two suffixes, *-u and *-na > 
Assyrian ni. The *-na ending also occurs on verbless clauses, indicating that it was a 
clitic. Proto-Central Semitic seems to have grammaticalized these endings on the 


preterite to form a new, non-paste tense, yaqtulu. 


Rets6 has argued that the final -u should be identified with the locative adverbial 
ending. The use of locative constructions to form the durative aspect is widely attested 
in the world’s language, and, in a way, foreshadows modern Arabic forms with the 


prefixed bi- (on this, see below). 


The Proto-Central Semitic non-past continues into Arabic unchanged: 


Proto-Central Semitic | Proto-Arabic | Ugaritic 
1s “aqtulu “aqtulu ?agtulu 
2ms *taqtulu *taqtulu tagtulu 
2ts *taqtulina *taqtulina taqtulina 


41 For a reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic verbal system, see for example, Huehnergard 2004; Stephan 
Weninger 2011, and the references there. 
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3ms *yaqtulu *yaqtulu yagtulu 
3fs *“taqtulu *taqtulu taqtulu 
1p *naqtulu *naqtulu nagtulu 
2mp *taqtuluna *taqtuldna tagtuluna 
2fp *taqtuina *taqtulna taqtulna 
3mp *yaqtulUna *yaqtuluna yaqtuluna 
3fp “taqtuina *yaqtulna taqtulna 


The original Proto-Semitic preterite survives in a few frozen constructions, in negation 
following /am, *lam yap"Cal ‘he did not do’ and *lamma yap"Cal ‘he has not yet done’, 


and in the conditional construction *?in yap"¢al ‘if he had done’. 


3.1.1 The vowel of the prefix 
The vowel of the prefix conjugation is determined by the thematic vowel of the stem 


(Barth-Ginsberg Law). If the theme vowel is high, the prefix vowel is /a/, and if the 
theme vowel is /a/, the prefix vowel is /i/. This distinction was lost in Classical Arabic, 
where the /a/ vowel was leveled in all circumstances, e.g. yagtul, yasma‘; however, in 
some modern dialects of Arabic the original distribution obtains, e.g. Najdi yaktib, 
yismaS and was apparently active in the eastern Tamimi dialects, termed taltalah by 
the Arabic Grammarians. The alternation seems active in Old Arabic as well, in so far 
as one can tell from Greek transcriptions, A1 elpau /yirSaw/ ‘they pastured’ vs. layAlxoc, 


a personal name from the prefix conjugation /yamlik/. 


The first person singular of the modern vernaculars that continue to exhibit Barth- 
Ginsberg’s law do not exhibit any vowel alternation in the 1° singular prefix. The 
Classical Arabic form ?ihalu ‘me thinks’ may, therefore, in fact be a loan expression, 
perhaps from some other Arabian language. Thus, it is possible that Proto-Arabic 
lowered the original *i vowel to /a/ on account of the initial glottal stop of the prefix. This 


would be similar to the lowering of the theme vowel in verbs with gutturals, including ?. 


Proto-Arabic indicative prefix conjugation 


CCuC CCiC CCaC 
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1s “aaqtulu “akbisu “asmaCu 
2ms *taqtulu *takbisu “tismau 
2ts *taqtulina *takbisina “tismaGina 
3ms *yaqtulu *yakbisu *vismaSu 
3fs *taqtulu *takbisu *tismaCu 

1p *naqtulu *nakbisu *nismaSu 
2mp *taqtuluna *takbistna “tismacuna 
2fp “taqtulna *“takbisna “tismafna 
3mp *yaqtuluna *yakbistna *yismaCuna 
3fp *taqtulna *yakbisna *yismaCna 


3.1.2 Irrealis Mood inflection 


Volitive/Jussive: The volitive, the so-called Jussive, continues in form the Proto- 


Semitic preterite. It is usually preceded by the asseverative //- in the QCT and Classical 


Arabic. Exceptions occur when it is the second member of a chain of modal verbs, as 


in the famous opening line of the MuGallaqah of Imri’i |-qays, qgifa nabki ‘stop you both, 


let us weep’. The volitive can occur without the asseverative in Old Arabic (Safaitic) 


and the modern dialects as well. 


Volitive with asseverative 


Classical Arabic: fal-yaffal ‘let him do’ 


Safaitic: f-/-y'wr m-‘wr /p"al-yoCawwar maS-Cawwara/ ‘may whosoever effaces (this 
writing) be made blind’ 


Without asseverative 


Safaitic: h It ysim /ha-llat yeslam/ ‘O Allat, may he be secure’ 


Levantine: yoftah il-bab ‘let him open the door’ 
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While the volitive use of the prefix conjugation remains intact in the modern 
vernaculars, in most cases the ancient form has disappeared. This is clearly seen in 
medial weak verbs. The volitive of these contains a medial short vowel, e.g. Classical 
Arabic yaqul ‘let him say’ vs. yaqulu ‘he says’. Had the modern vernacular volitive come 
from the ancient form, we’d expect in, say Damascus Arabic, **ya?ol rather than the 
attested yo?ul. The latter form, in light of other members of the paradigm, must come 


from the subjunctive form (see below), *yaqula. 


Subjunctive: The subjunctive, at least its exact distribution, appears to be an 
innovation of Arabic. It is restricted to subordinate clauses, either complements 
introduced by *?an or result clauses following *p"a-. The etymology of this termination 
is unclear; a final -a is attested in subordinate clauses in Old Assyrian and may be 
cognate with the West Semitic form. Most scholars have connected it with the 
cohortative of Hebrew, ?a/ ?éb0Sa ‘let me not be ashamed’; Pezrava ‘let me sow’. 
While the shift from volitive > subjunctive is not too problematic, there remains the 
problem of connecting Hebrew 4, which must go back to “ah, to Arabic -a. It would 
instead seem that the cohortative in Hebrew should be connected with the directive 


ending and, hence, be equated with the sequence /i-+volitive. 


3.1.3 Mood in Old Arabic 
The volitive must be inferred syntactically, e.g. with verbs following /am. No 


morphologically distinct forms have yet been attested. The subjunctive is 
morphologically distinct in Old Arabic, but the orthography only permits its detection in 


Ill-w/y verbs. 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Safaitic yd’ /yadti ‘he | nngy /nangeya/ 
reads’ ‘that we may be 
saved’ 
Hismaic ybk  flyabki/ = ‘he | ygzy /yagzeya/ ‘that 
weeps’ he may fulfill’ 


3.1.4 Mood in the QCT 
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The loss of final short vowels in the QCT wreaked havoc on the mood system, setting 
the stage for its eventual collapse. Based on the consonantal text, the following system 


seemed active (3'¢ person): 


Strong verbs 


Indicative Subjunctive | Jussive 
3ms yaqtul 
3fs tagtul 
3mp yaqtulun yaqtulu 
3fp yaqtul(i)n 
Il-w/y 

Indicative Subjunctive | Jussive 
3ms yaqul yaqul 
3fs taqil taqul 
3mp yaqulun yaquld 
3fp yaqul(i)n 
IIl-w/y 

Indicative Subjunctive | Jussive 
3ms yabni yabn 
3fs tabni tabn 
3mp yabnun yabnu 
3fp yabnina 


3.1.5 Mood in Classical Arabic 
The modal system of Classical Arabic continues virtually unchanged the system 


reconstructed for Proto-Central Semitic and hence Proto-Arabic. 


3.1.6 Modal alignment in the modern vernaculars 
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The modern modal system emerges from a situation similar to that attested in the QCT. 
The subjunctive and volitive merge in form and function to either the subjunctive or 
indicative. This can be detected in the conjugation of medial and final weak roots as 


well as with the masculine plurals and 2"? feminine singular. 


Merger to: strong Il-w/y IIl-w/y 

Subjunctive, | yiktibd < *yaktubd | yiqul <*yaqila | yibni 

Levantine < *yabniy < *yabniya 
Indicative, yaktabuin yequl < *yaqilu_ | yabni < *yabni 

Qaltu < *yaktubina 


A new way of marking the indicative/durative emerges: modal prefixes. The indicative 
continues to be the marked form. The following prefixes and their etymologies are 


common: 

Mesopotamian: ga and da < *qaCida, active participle ‘sitting’ 
Levantine: bi < preposition bi- ‘in’, ‘at’, ‘with’ 

Maghrebine: ka < active participle, *kayin ‘being’ 


The modal use of the unmarked form continues, although it can optionally be modified 


by modal verbs, most often the imperative hall ‘let’. 


The energic: A final mood of the prefix conjugation is attested, the so-called energic, 
which consists of two forms, a short form with the termination -an and a long form with 
-anna. These forms are not yet attested in Old Arabic nor are they known in the modern 
vernaculars. They do, however, seem to be archaic with cognates in other Semitic 
languages. A connection with the Akkadian ventive am has been suggested 
(Hasselbach 2006). 
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3.2 Suffix conjugation 


The West Semitic suffix conjugation derives from a predicative adjective construction 
in Proto-Semitic with a clitic nominative pronoun (Huehnergard 1987). In West Semitic, 
a fientive class developed with an a-theme vowel in place of the i/u of the stative 
adjective. 


Proto-West Semitic Fientive: *qatalku ‘I have killed’ 
Proto-West Semitic Stative: *kabidku ‘l am heavy’ 
*kaburku ‘| am grown’ 


Proto-Arabic levelled the feminine plural termination from the prefix conjugation to the 
suffix in the 83FP and 2FP. In addition to this, it leveled the t-onset of the 24 person 
pronominal suffixes to the first. Finally, the vowel of the pronominal suffix of the 1cp 


was leveled with the possessive suffix, changing *nU to na. Innovative forms are in 


bold. 


Proto-Central Semitic | Proto-Aabic 
1cs *watabku watabtu 
2M *watabta watabta 
QF *watabti watabti 
3M *wataba wataba 
SF *watabat watabat 
1cCP *watabndu watabna 
2MP *watabtum(d) watabtum(U) 
2FP *watabtin(a) watabtin(na) 
SMP *watabu watabu 
SFP *wataba watabna 
2CD *watabtuma watabtuma 
3MD *wataba wataba 
3FD *watabata watabata 
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a. In South Arabia and Ethiopia, the /k/ of the first person pronominal suffix was 
leveled to the second persons, producing Geez bahalku, bahalka, bahalki 
and Sabaic gtlk®. The Arabic languages of Yemen have taken over this 
distribution, producing forms like kunk ‘| was’, kunki ‘you were’ (fs). 


b. The suffix conjugation often has an optative force, which is a continuation of 


the PS semantics of the old yagtu/ preterite, e.g. Old Arabic (Hismaic) dakarat 
allato Pasyafa-na kelala-hom ‘May Allat be mindful of all our companions’. 


Thematic classes in Arabic 


Proto-Semitic Proto-Arabic 

(a ~uU) (a ~uU) kataba - yaktubu 

(a~ i) (a ~ i) wasina - yasinu 

(a~ a) (a ~ a) fataha — yiftahu (Il, III gutturals) 
(i ~ a) (i ~ a) Calima — yiflamu 

(u ~ U) (u ~ U) kabura — yakburu 
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3.3 Verb classes 


Geminate 
Proto-West | Proto- Hismaic Safaitic Classical | Levanti | Maghr 
Semitic Arabic Arabic ne ebine 
1cs_ | *radadku *halaltu. | NA NA radadtu | raddayt | raddt 
3Cs *radada *halala | ht/hatta/ | hi/halla/ | radda radd radd 
htt /natata/ | hil 
/halala/ 


Already at the Proto-Central Semitic stage, geminate sequences of C*vC*v shifted to 
CxC*v (Huehnergard 1995). This change seems to have been optional, as 
uncontracted forms obtain in Sabaic, Ugaritic, and indeed in Old Arabic. Safaitic and 
Hismaic exhibit both contracted and uncontracted suffix conjugation forms, perhaps 
suggesting that the former are from a chronologically shallower stage of the language. 


Classical Arabic and the QCT only know the collapsed form. In the QCT, the verb zalla 


is spelled zitin the 18' person, suggesting a pronunciation /dalt/. 


Nearly all modern dialects have merged the geminate class with the Ill-w/y class, 
producing a hybrid form in the suffix conjugation *radday- in the 1st and 2™ persons 
and the collapsed geminate forms in the 3 person, radd and raddat. This is identical 
in form with the suffix conjugation of the D-stem of Ill-w/y verbs. The confusion 
probably originated in the 3 feminine singular, where both classes are identical, e.g. 


raddat ‘she responded’ (G-stem, geminate) and sallat ‘she prayed’ < *sallayat. 


The Maghrebi form radat does not continue the ancient uncollapsed form, *radadtu, 
which would surface as **rdedt, but is rather an innovation that results from the addition 
of the pronominal suffixes to the 3'¢ masculine singular form radd. In some Sudanese 
dialects and in Razihit, the geminate verbs have fully merged with IIl-w/y, resulting in 
3 person forms terminating in a vowel, Sudanese radda < *radda and Razihit raddé. 


ll-w/y 
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Proto-West | Proto- Hismaic | Safaitic Classical Levantine 
Semitic Arabic Arabic 
1cs | *qawumku_ | *qawumtu | NA NA gumtu Pimit 
3cs | *qawuma *qawuma_ | mt mt /mata/ qama Pam 
/mata/ | myt/mayeta/ 


Medial-weak verbs can be reconstructed as triradical for Proto-Arabic, a fact supported 
by the Geez forms, 3ms kona < *kawna < *kawena. Tri-radical forms are preserved in 
Safaitic, beside by-radical ones suggesting that the collapse of the triphthong in these 
circumstances had already begun to spread. The allomorphy of the paradigm in 
Classical Arabic, the QCT, and the modern dialects can only be understood from a tri- 
radical starting point. The collapse of the triphthongs to different qualities based on 
the placement of stress produced the following patterns: *qawuma > qama but 
*qawumtu > *qidmtu > qumtu and *nawima > *nimtu > nimtu.4? Based on these 
patterns, and the Ge ez distribution, IIl-w/y verbs must have only had a high theme 


vowel in the suffix conjugation, either /i/ or /u/. 


lll-w/y 
Proto- Proto- Hismaic | Safaitic QCT Classical | Levantine 
Central Arabic Arabic 
Semitic 
1cs | *banayku | *banaytu | NA NA bnyt banaytu | banayt 
“atawku | *?atawtu /banayt/ dafawtu | dafayt 
d‘wt 
/daSawt/ 
3cs |*banaya | *banaya | bny bny/s2ty bny /bané/ | bana bana 
“atawa | *?atawa | /banaya/ | rare: s?tw; | d°’ /daSa/ dava dava 
d‘/daa/ | ‘tw; At 
a8aoa 


Final weak roots were triradical in the suffix conjugation as well and both triphthongs 
were preserved at the Proto-Arabic stage, as evidenced by the Safaitic and Hismaic 


inscriptions. However, already in Safaitic, there was a tendency to merger II|-w with IIl- 


42 On this sound change, see Bauer 1912. 
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y, perhaps triggered by the sound change “iwV > iyV. This would result in all active 
participles of Ill-w/y roots having a /y/ as a third consonant as well as verbs with an i- 


theme vowel: 

*raSiwa > raSiya ‘to be pleased’, Classical Arabic radiya 

“atiwatun > *?atiyatun ‘coming’ fs., Classical Arabic ?atiyatun 

The introduction of a y into the paradigm of Ill-w verbs catalyzed the merger between 


the two classes. 


In Hismaic, the triphthong /awa/ collapsed to a while the aya triphthong remained intact, 
resulting in a situation comparable to the QCT, where Ill-y and III-w are distinguished 


orthographically. 


Hismaic QCT Proto Arabic 
bny = wt /bané/ *banaya 
banaya 


d' =data lea /daca/ *dafawa 


In Classical Arabic, the triphthongs of both verbs collapse, merging them in the 3ms 
and 3fs, while they remain distinct in the 1S and 2" persons. 


In all modern vernaculars, IIl-w and Ill-y complete merge to IIl-y, completing a change 
witnessed already in Safaitic. In most cases this vowel is a, but in Razihit the vowel is 


e. 


3.4 Derived Stems 
This section will provide a reconstruction of the Arabic verb stems with some remarks 


on their semantic dimension. 


Stem Arabic Form Stem Arabic Form 
G | Gt VIII 

D II tD V 

C IV Ct X 

L lI tL Vi 
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cD N/A N Vil 
D-stem 
Proto-Arabic | Safaitic Classical Arabic | Levantine 
‘gattala ‘wr gattala rawwah 
/Gawwara/ 
*yuqattilu ywr yugattilu yerawweh 
/yoCawwer/ 


Causative or factitive of the G-stem, and can sometimes express pluractionality. There 


is considerable overlap between the D and the C. 


The u-vowel of the prefix is reconstructable based on the comparative Semitic 
evidence, vocalizations of the Old Arabic participle, e.g. Moyalspoc /mogayyer/, and 


Classical Arabic. 


tD-stem 

Proto-Arabic | Safaitic/Hismai | Classical Arabic | QCT Najdi Cairo 
Cc 

*“taqattala ts?wq tafafCala tnzi/tanazzal/ | tifaSfal | itfal Cal 
/taSawwaqa/ 

*vatgattalu trhm yatafafCalu ydkr ylafaf¢al | yitfalal 
/tarahham/ < /yaddakkar/ < /yitfaS¢al 
*tatarahham *yatdakkar 


This forms the medio-passives of the D. The form yatafaS¢alu seems to be post-Proto- 
Arabic innovation. As Diem (1982) argues, the other Semitic languages point towards 
an original yatfaf¢alu vocalization. Classical Arabic leveled the suffix conjugation stem 
to the prefix; other Arabic languages, such as Cairene, have clipped the prefix stem, 
producing a new suffix conjugation form with an it prefix (Van Putten, pc.). The 
sequence tatafaf¢alu loses its first tain some forms of Arabic (as early as Hismaic and 
the QCT). 
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L 
Proto-Arabic | Classical Levantine 
Arabic 
*qatala gatala safar 
*yuqatilu yugatilu ysafer 


This form has become a reciprocative in Classical Arabic, but it is difficult to determine 
whether or not this was its original function. In other Semitic languages, it is purely 


lexical. 

tL 
Proto-Arabic | Classical Arabic Najdi 
*taqatala tagatala tuwagah 
*yatqatalu yataqatalu yitwagah 


Medio-passive of the L. The same developments of the tD apply to the tL. 


C 
Proto-Arabic | Safaitic Classical Arabic | Najdi 
“aaqtala ?8*rg /Pasraqa/ | ?agtala asmal 
*yu(?a)atilu ys*rq /yosreq/ | yugtilu yismil 


This stem, which goes back to Proto-Semitic *sapris and *yusapris, is affected by the 
sound change s >h>?in Arabic. The penultimate vowel of the suffix conjugation was 
leveled to /a/ in all attested forms of Arabic. Lexicalized h-stems exist in all forms of 
Arabic and appear to be frozen from a pre-Proto-Arabic period (e.g. hat ‘give!’) or 
reflect borrowings from other languages, e.g. muhayminun. S-causatives are also 
attested in the modern vernaculars and the ancient dictionaries. These are most 
certainly ancient loans, for example, SaSqala ‘to exchange money’, compare with 
Hebrew Seqel, the cognate of which in Arabic is taqlun. The verb Saqg/ab, yisaqlib, 


SaqlUb ‘to turn upside down, is common in the modern vernacular. 


Ct 
Proto-Arabic | Classical Arabic | QCT 
*(?)(v)stap"at | istfaSala stf'l /PastafCala/ 
ala (?) 
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*yastap"Cilu | yastafCilu ystf* lyastafGil/ 


The medio-passive of the C, where the original *s' is preserved by virtue of its non- 
word boundary position. The QCT and some modern Arabic dialects have a true ?a- 
syllable before the s-morpheme while Classical Arabic is a prothetic vowel that can e 
elided in certain contexts. It is unclear which form should be reconstructed for Proto- 
Arabic. 


Gt 
Proto-Arabic | Safaitic Classical Arabic | Cairene 
(passive) 
*tanzara tnzr /tanzara/ iftaCala itfaCal 
*intazara izr /tazzara/ or 
ettazara/ 
s*tky /estakaya/ 
*yantaziru yizr/yattazer/ | yaftaSilu yitfaSal 


This is the medio-passive of the G-stem, but in most cases the stems containing this 
afformative have become lexicalized (with the exception of Egyptian Arabic). The 
original vocalization of the suffix conjugation is unclear. Egyptian Arabic exhibits a 
prefixed tand such a form is possibly attested in Safaitic. Other forms of Arabic exhibit 
an infix. The interpretation of this distribution follows that of the tD stem — namely, that 
Proto-Arabic had a prefix in the suffix conjugation and an infix in the prefix conjugation 
and that these were levelled in different ways in the subsequent languages. Such a 
distribution is attested in Sabaic. 


N 
Proto-Arabic | Safaitic Classical Arabic | Najdi 
*“naqtala ngdb /nagsaba/ | ingatala ingitaS 
*yangatilu yq’ /yaqqa?/ <_ | yangatilu yingati¢ 
*yanqa?, 
jussive from 
root qy? 
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This is the passive of the G. Safaitic suggests that the n-morpheme of the suffix 
conjugation in Proto-Arabic was originally nV-, compare to Akkadian naprus and 
Hebrew nip¢al. Other forms of Arabic produced a new suffix conjugation clipped from 
the prefix conjugation, with a prothetic syllable. Classical Arabic does not form N-stems 
of I-w/y verbs, but these are formed normally in Old Arabic and the modern 


vernaculars, thus ng’ /nawgaCa/ and Levantine inwaza¢. 


L2-Stems 


Related to the L-stem are verb forms with diphthongs in between C1 and C2 of the 
root, e.g. Levantine sawlaf, yisawlif ‘to converse’ or Najdi déwar <*daywara ‘to go in 
circles’. Such forms remain productive, for example, Lebanese yikawriz ‘to go on a 


cruise’. 


Reduplication and n-insertion 


Reduplication is used to from the so-called form IX, which indicates colors and defects. 
The basic stem of the suffix conjugation is iffalla < *ifCalala in Classical Arabic, perhaps 
clipped from an original *yip"¢alilu. Reduplication in the L2-stem also produces verbs 
of color and defect, e.g. indawdara ‘to be green’, Safaitic hwwt /ehwawat/ ‘to become 
dark’. Rare infixed an forms are also known in Classical Arabic iffania, and may be 
related to the Akkadian tan iterative. Such forms have not yet been attested in Old 


Arabic or the modern vernaculars. 


Imperatives 


The imperatives are clipped from the stem of the jussive prefix conjugation and are 
renewed frequently. For example, the Proto-Arabic imperative of Ill-w/y verbs 
terminates in a short vowel: *(i)bni (build!, 2ms). This form should yield ibin in 
Levantine, following the loss of final short vowels. Yet the imperative is ibni, formed 
from the synchronic jussive, which is tibni ‘may you build’. The ancient imperative 


survives in some Peninsular dialects, e.g. Najdi ‘bn ‘build’!. 
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Internal Passive 


The internal passive must be reconstructed for Proto-West Semitic, but its vowel 
melody, namely u-i, seems to be unique to Arabic. The vowels are only known from 
Classical Arabic. The modern vernaculars exhibit internal passives that can be derived 
from this melody, e.g. najdi srig < *suriqa ‘he was robbed’; Levantine hligt < *huliqtu ‘I 
was born’. Internal passives are attested in Safaitic but their vowels are unclear: s/b 


hbb-h ‘his beloved was crucified’ /soleba habtb-oh/. 
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IV Notes on Syntax 

4.1 Infinitive 

While later forms of Arabic employ a subordinated finite verb where other Semitic 
languages use a nominal form (the infinitive), Old Arabic seems to have had both 


options. The infinitive had many functions: 


The infinitive in a sequence of verbs 


ry h-rmh bql w km't 
pasture.SC.3MS DEF-camel.coL herbage CONJ gather truffles.INF 
‘he pastured the camels on spring herbage and gathered truffles’ 


The infinitive with a nominal subject 


/ ngmbnznobnrglbns'd w s*tt-h nwy 
LA Gn05 CONJ winter.INF-3MS pastureland 
‘by Ngm son of Z'n son of Rgl son of S‘d and he spent the winter on pastureland’ 


h Rip s'f-hm 
voc {'It} feed.INF-3MP 
‘O Lt, may they provide sustenance’ 


A similar construction is attested in the QCT. For example: 


Q 91:31 

fa-qala la-hum rasdlu Ilahi nagata llahi wa suqya-ha 

‘and the messenger of Allah said: [do not harm] the camel of Allah or [prevent her 
from] drink’ 


Perhaps better: 
‘here is a she-camel of Allah so let her drink (infinitive with pronominal subject)’ 


The infinitive as a command 
h b'‘ls‘mn trwh b- mtr 


voc B'lstmn send the winds.INF_ with-rain 
‘O B'Ilstmn, send the winds with rain’ 


The infinitive to express purpose 


rg” b- ’bl ry I-hrt tf 
return.SC.3MS_ with-camel.coL pasture.INF towards- Hrt ‘awf.CNST 
ht 

low-lying land 
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‘he returned towards the Harrah with camels to pasture on ‘awf (plants) of low-lying 
land’ 


In Old Higazi, the infinitive complement of a finite verb was largely replaced by a 
subordinating construction introduced by the ?an element and a subjunctive prefix 


conjugation. 


Dadanitic: ‘n ykn I-h wid ‘that he may have offspring’ 

QCT/Classical Arabic: ?an yafCala 

Most modern dialects have replaced the infinitive with a serial verb construction with 
a modal verb in second position: Qealtu ga-yarid yaftah ‘he wants to open’; Levantine 


b-yerth yadros ‘he is going to study’. 


4.2 Negation 
Negative Adverbs 
“in: A negator common in the QCT, usually used in constructions followed by ?illa. It 


is perhaps related to the Ge’ez negator ?/. 


“lam: Negates the past with the volitive/jussive (old preterite prefix conjugation). It is 
likely a contraction or clipped form of the negative adverb /amma ‘not yet’ <*la + ma 
with junctural doubling. The construction amma yaffal‘he has not yet done’ is attested 
in Classical Arabic. The /am yaffal construction is an important Arabic innovation, 
attested widely in early forms of the language, in Safaitic, the QCT, the substrate of 
the Haram Sabaic inscriptions, and in early Middle Arabic texts. The construction was 


eventually marginalized by the spread of ma + suffix conjugation (see below). 


*la: The negator was originally restricted to indicative forms, but it has spread in Arabic 
to the negation of the volitive, /@ taffal ‘do not do!’, replacing the older negator ?al-. 
The opposite is found in Sabaic, where ?a/ is used in indicative contexts 


*la-Pan: The negation of the explicit future. The form /an is only attested in the QCT 
and in Classical Arabic, reflecting a contraction. The form /’n is attested once in 


Safaitic, /'n ygtl /la-?an yoqtala/ ‘may he never be killed’. 


*ma: This negative adverb, grammaticalized from the interrogative ma ‘what’, 


originates in rhetorical negative constructions such as ma bi-yadi Say?un ‘what thing 
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is in my hand’ > ‘nothing is in my hand’. This negator applied to the suffix conjugation 
creates the negative preterite, a construction that competes with the older /am yaftal 
syntagm. In later forms of Arabic, the ma + suffix conjugation completely replaces /Jam 


yaf¢al. 


The ma negator can be applied to verbless sentences. Three syntagms are known, all 


of which are tolerated in Classical Arabic. 
*ma huwa ragulun: Classical Arabic; modern dialects 


*ma huwa ragulan: Old Higazt (QCT), the so-called ma al-Higaziyyah. The accusative 


predicate likely stems from an analogy with sentences containing kana. 


*ma huwa bi-ragulin: QCT, Najdi dialects (= *ma hd b-ragil): the use of the locative 
pronoun to mark the predicate finds parallels cross-linguistically and may have been 


motivated to distinguish this construction from interrogative sentences. 


*laysa: The verb /aysa negates equational and existential sentences. Its etymology is 
unclear but most likely has a non-Arabic origin. For hypotheses, see Al-Jallad, Lasya. 
The word was likely borrowed into Proto-Arabic and is already attested in Safaitic, /s 


/laysa/. 


mu, etc.: Some modern vernaculars, such as Iraqi, have grammaticalized a new 
negator based on the fusion of ma and the nominative pronouns, ma hi > md, ma ht: 


mi, etc. 


manno, etc.: A similar construction, based on oblique pronouns introduced by the 
particle ?anna, is common in the Levant, a construction perhaps related to the ma al- 


Higaziyyah: manno < *ma ?annoh; mannak < *ma ?annak, etc. 

mis/mus: The sentential negator derives from the construction ma + pronoun + the 
word ‘thing’ Si: *ma-hu-st > *ma-hU-s > *mds > *mus; *ma-hi-st > *ma-hi-S > *mis > 
*mis. Variation in the middle vowel suggests that the form conjugated for gender in its 


earliest stages before being generalized. 
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4.3 Interrogative and conditional particles 
*ma: This derives from Proto-Central Semitic *mah (cf. Ugaritic mh), the original form 
of which is preserved in the adverb mahma ‘whatever’. Once this adverb is 


grammaticalized as a negator a new interrogative emerges (below). 


“ayy-Say?in-hu: This phrase grammaticalizes into a new adverb once ma is lost. The 
full phrase is frequently attested in Hadith, suggesting it was a part of the spoken 
language once these materials were collected. Various shorten forms emerge in the 
modern vernaculars, Levantine Pays and Su; Gulf Arabic Sinu, Sinhu ‘with agreement 


of final pronominal element’. 


*man/mi: Proto-Arabic may have had both *man ‘who’ and *mi (cf. Hebrew mi). Safaitic 
attests mn and m, which may be interpreted as reflexes of these forms or perhaps the 
assimilation of the n in the latter to the following consonant. In the modern vernaculars, 
the form min is common, which may reflect a hybrid of the two forms. 
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V Appendix of early Arabic texts 


5.1 Safaitic Chrestomathy 


This presents a small selection of Safaitic inscriptions fully glossed with reconstructed 
vocalizations and translations. These texts can be read with the grammatical sketch 
published in the Routledge volume, The Semitic Languages, 2nd edition (below). The 
interpretation of the vocabulary follows The Dictionary of the Safaitic Inscriptions (A|- 
Jallad and Jaworska 2019). 


Grammatical sketch: 
Al-Jallad, A. 2019. “Safaitic’’. In: J. Huehnergard and N. Pat-El, The Semitic Languages, 
2nd edition, pp. 342-366. New York: Routledge. 


https://www.academia.edu/35134178/Al- 
Jallad. 2019. Safaitic_The Semitic Languages 2nd_ edition 


Abbreviations: 

prep = preposition; cnst = construct state; sc = suffix conjugation; pc = prefix 
conjugation; imp = imperative; cpro = clitic pronoun; art = definite/demonstrative 
article; conj = conjunction; comp = complementizer; m = masculine; f = feminine; c = 
common; s = singular; d = dual; p = plural; | = first person; 2 = second person; 3 = third 
person; voc = vocative; asv = asseverative particle; rel = relative particle; n = nunation; 
quant = quantifier. 


Editorial symbols: 
{} = damaged glyph; [] = restored glyph; <> = erased/extra glyph; () = uncertain 
vocalization/gapped term; ---- = damaged section. 


Note on vocalization: 

The vocalization of the vocabulary is derived from Al-Jallad and Jaworska (2019), based 
ultimately on Al-Jallad 2015 and 2017 (https://www.academia.edu/7583140/AI- 
Jallad._ 2017. Graeco-Arabica_I_ the southern Levant). Personal names are vocalized 
according to their closest equivalents in Greek transcription. For some names, several 
vocalizations were possible - I simply settled for the most common. I have not vocalized 
group names that have not appeared in Greek transcription. 


Sigla: See Al-Jallad 2019 for a list of references and identifications of the sigla used 
here. 
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HaNSB 307 

l- s‘dlh bn Ky bn zn bn 
prep- Sa‘dallah — son.cnst “Aws son.cnst Tann ‘el son.cnst 
Hyn d 1 frt — w- tswq - 
Hayyan rel.ms lineage Frt — conj-to long.sc.3ms prep- 
‘hl -h f-h-lt gbll w-gnmt 
family-cpro.3ms conj-voc-Allat to reunite.inf conj-spoil 

w-bny fs 

conj-to build.sc.3ms art-funerary monument 

w-d'y T-[l]t T-mn 


conj-to invoke.sc.3ms _ prep- Allat prep-rel 


yhbl-h 
efface.pc.3ms-cpro.3ms 


reconstructed vocalization 

le-Sa‘dallah ben ‘Aws ben Tann el ben Hayyan di ‘al Frt wa-tasawwaqa el- ‘ahl- 
oh p'a-ha-llat qeblal wa-ganimat wa-banaya ‘an-nap'sa wa-da ‘aya el-allat ‘al- 
man yohabbel-oh 


Translation 

By Sa‘dallah son of Aws son of Tann ‘el son of Hayyan of the lineage of Frt and 
he longed for his family so, O Allat, may there be a reunion and spoil and he built 
the funerary monument and invoked Allat against whosoever effaces it. 


C 2446 
l-s‘d bn mr’ bn nr = w-wgm 
prep-Sa'd — son.cnst Mar’ son.cnst Nur _ conj-to grieve.sc.3ms 


f1-]h-h nr qtl[-h ] L(njbyy [] 
prep-brother-cpro.3ms Nur to kill.sc.3ms-cpro.3ms_art-Nabataeans 
frp iy nm ‘wd w-df f-h-lt m’mn 


to pasture.prtcp.mslivestock.cnst ‘Awid conj-Sayp" — conj-voc-Allat-Mn‘m 


w- Tt-dtn w-gd[ ]{w}d w-gddf 
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conj- elat-Dtn conj-Gadd-‘Awid conj-Gadd-Sayp" 


tr m-d ‘sif w-wlh 

to avenge.sc.3ms_ prep-rel.ms to commit.sc.3ms conj-to be distraught.sc.3ms 
k{b}{r} shr 1-’h-h hbb-h 

greatly broken heart prep-brother-cpro.3ms_ —_ beloved-cpro.3ms 

l- bd 


prep-eternity 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Sa‘d ben Mar’ ben Nir wa-wagama ‘al-’ahi-h Nir qatala-h ‘al-nabateyy 
ra eyana ama ‘Awid wa-Sayp" p'a-ha-llat M ‘mn wa- ‘elata-Dtn wa-Gadda- ‘Awid 
wa-Gadda-Sayp" taera med-di ‘aslap'a wa-waleha kabira sahera ‘al-’ahi-h 
habib-oh le-’abad 


Translation 

By Sa‘d son of Mar’ son of Nur and he grieved {for} his brother Nur, {whom} 
the Nabataeans killed while pasturing the livestock of (the tribes) “Awid and Sayf; 
so, O Allat-M‘mn and goddess of Dtn and Gadd-‘Awid and Gadd-Sayf, may he 
have vengeance against him who committed (this act); and he was greatly 
distraught with a broken heart for his brother, his beloved forever. 


Alays 1 = AMSI 41 


l-msk bn sd bn slm w-q d d 
prep-Masek son.cnst ‘Asad son.cnst Salem —_conj-to halt.sc.3ms 
again 
wrd f-dkr h-mt F-asf 
to go to water.sc.3ms conj-to remember.sc.3ms art-dead conj-to grieve.sc.3ms 
f-h-lit mr sdq-k 
conj-voc-Allat to grant life.imp.fs righteous one-cpro.2fs 
w-gnn w-m-mt ls fsy 
conj-to protect.imp.fs  conj-prep-death neg deliverance 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Masek ben ’Asad ben Salem wa-qa‘ada ‘awda wareda p'a-dakara ham-mawté 
p'a-qasap'a p'a-ha-llat ‘ammeri sadiq-ek wa-gannenit wa-mem-mawt laysa 
p’asay 
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Translation 

By MaAasek son of ’Asad son of Salem and he halted again while going to water 
and remembered the dead so, O Allat, grant long life to your righteous worshipper 
and protect (him) but from death, there is no deliverance. 


MSNS 2 

l-grm'1 bn sd bn qhs 

prep-Garm ‘el son.cnst Sa'd son.cnst Qahas 

w-bgy ‘h-h f-lm yd 

conj-to seek.sc.3ms brother-cpro.3ms conj-neg to return.pc.3ms 
asf 


conj-to grieve.sc.3ms 


Reconstructed vocalization 
le-Garm el ben Sa‘d ben Qahas wa-bagaya ‘aha-h p'a-lam ya ‘od p"a-qasap'"a 


Translation 
By Garm’el son of Sa‘d son of Qahas and he sought his brother but he did not 
return so he grieved. 


AWS 237 
l-hzm’ bn kn h-gml w-qsy-h 
prep-Hazma’ son.cnst Kawn art-camel conj-to dedicate.sc.3ms-cpro.3ms 


m m ‘wr h-rdw f-l-y ‘wr 

cond rel toefface.sc.3ms voc-Rosaw conj-asv.be blinded.pc.passive.3ms 
m ‘wr w-l-yq" b-sdq 

rel toefface.sc.3ms conj-asv.to be thrown out.pc.3ms prep-friend 
Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Hazma’ ben Kawn hag-gamal wa-qasaya-h ’em(ma) ma‘-‘awwara hd-rosaw 


p'a-le-vo ‘awwar ma ‘- awwara wa-le-yeqqa’ be-sadiq 


Translation 
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By Hazma’ son of Kawn is this camel and he dedicated it (to a deity); if one should 
efface (it), O Rosaw, may whosoever effaces be made blind and let him (then) be 
thrown out (of the grave) by a friend. 


HaNSB 304 

l-dl bn srk bn rbh d 1 
prep-Dayl  son.cnst Sarek son.cnst Rebh rel.ms lineage 
qmr w-mty f-h-s‘hqm gnmt 
Qamar conj-to journey.sc.3ms conj-voc-Say'-haqqawm spoil 
w-rmy b-rmh-h w-hzr 


conj-to cast.sc.3ms prep-spear-cpro.3ms conj-to strike.sc.3ms 


b-sf-h f-mrq kill slsl-h 
prep-sword-cpro.3ms —_conj-to throw off.sc.3ms quant chains-cpro.3ms 


fgd wd gnmt w-slm w-hif l-slh-h 
conj-Gadd-‘Awid spoil conj-security conj-recompense prep-weapons- 
cpro.3ms 


m-'1 nbt w- wr d hbl 
prep-lineage Nabato conj-blind.imp.ms rel _ to efface.sc.3ms 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-dayl ben Sarek ben Rebh di ’al Qamar wa-mataya p'a-ha-Say ‘a-hag-gawm 
ganimat wa-ramaya be-romh-oh wa-hazara be-sayp'-oh p'a-maraqa keldla 
selsal-oh p'a-Gadda-‘Awid ganimata wa-salama wa-halp'a le-selah-oh me ’-'al 
nabato wa- ‘awwer da habbala 


Translation 

By Dayl son of Sarek son of Rebh of the lineage of Qamar and he set off on a 
journey so, O Say‘haqqawm, let there be spoil! And he cast his spear and struck 
with his sword and threw off all his chains (of bondage) so O Gadd-‘ Awid, [grant] 
spoil, security, and recompense for his weapons from the people of Nabataea and 
blind him who would efface (this writing). 


KRS 1023 
l- ‘Im bn sb bn erm | bn d’b 
prep-‘alem son.cnst Sa‘b_ son.cnst Garm’el __ son.cnst De’b 
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w-mrd 1- h-mlk erfs ksr {h-}sl{s} [It] 
conj-to rebel.sc.3ms prep-art-king Agrippa to break.inf art-chains 


Reconstructed vocalization 
le- ‘alem ben Sa‘b ben Garm’el ben De ’b wa-marada ‘al-ham-malk Agrippos 
kasra has-selselat 


Translation 
By ‘alem son of Sa‘b son of Garm’el son of De’b and he rebelled against king 
Agrippa to break the chains (of bondage). 


KRS 78 
l-'dm bn ysm {1} bn ysm 1 bn sd 
prep- Adam son.cnst Yesma‘il — son.cnst Yesma‘il — son.cnst 
Sa‘d 
w-wem 1-h-h 1-'s 


conj-to grieve.sc.3ms — prep-brother-cpro.3ms _ prep-’ Aws 


w- 1- hd ‘h-h f-h-lt ryh 
conj-prep-Hadd _ brother-cpro.3ms_conj-voc-Allat grant relief.imp.2fs 


w-qyt 
conj-to protect.inf 


Reconstructed vocalization 
le-’Adam ben Yesma ‘il ben Yesma il ben Sa‘d wa-wagama al-‘ahi-h ‘al-’Aws 
wa- al-Hadd ‘ahi-h fa-ha-llat rayyehi wa-qeyat 


Translation 
By Adam son of Yesma‘il son of Yesma‘il son of Sa‘d and he grieved for his 
brother, for Aws, and for Hadd his brother so, O Allat, grant relief and protect! 


ASWS 73 
l-rb’l bn Ann bn zn bn hyd bn 
prep-Rabb’el son.cnst Haniin son.cnst Ta’en — son.cnst Hayed son.cnst 
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dr w-wrd hdr 

‘Odayr conj-to go to water.sc.3ms cautious of drought.prtcp.ms 
f-mlh f-dkr f- mt f- mt 

conj-Aquarius conj-Aries conj-Libra conj-Libra 

w-ng- 1-hbb w- I-h-’bl 

conj-to grieve in pain.sc.3ms_ _ prep-beloved conj-prep-art-camels 
ry-h hgr m-mdbr 

to pasture.sc.3ms-cpro.3fs to migrate.prtcp.3ms prep-inner desert 

snt myt bnt 

year.cnst to die.sc.3ms Banat 


Reconstructed vocalization 


le-Rabb el ben Hanin ben Ta ‘en ben Hayed ben ‘Odayr wa-warada hadera p'a- 
melh p'a-dakar p'a-'amet p'a-’Gmet wa-nawga‘a al-habib wa-al-ha’-'ebel 


ra aya-ha hagera mem-madbar sanata mayeta Banat 


Translation 


By Rabb’el son of Haniin son of Ta’en son of Hayed ben ‘Odayr and he went to 
water cautious of drought, then in Aquarius, then in Aries, then in Libra, (and) 
then in Libra (again) while he grieved for a loved one and for the camels which 


he had pastured migrating from the inner desert the year Banat died. 


KRS 3074 

l-sqn bn wtr d 1 ‘mrt w- It 

prep-Sigan son.cnst Waitr rel.ms lineage ‘Amarat conj-goddess.cnst 
{835 <s>slm w- g-nh 

art-unseen to be secure.sc.3ms conj-to harm.sc.3ms-cpro.3ms 

n bn ns { }-sn- 

‘Ayn son.cnst Anas art-enemy 


Reconstructed vocalization 


le-Siqgan ben Wetr di ‘al ‘Amarat wa-‘elata-’ag-gayb salema wa- ‘awga‘a-nnoh 


‘Ayn ben ‘Anas ‘as-sdne’ 


Translation 
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By Siqan son of Watr of the lineage of “Amarat and, O goddess of the unseen, 
may he be secure as ‘Ayn son of ‘Anas, the enemy, has caused him harm. 


HH 1 

l-hyn bn qidjt d | kmy 
prep-Hayyam son.cnst ‘Ogaydat _rel.ms lineage Komayy 
w-n{t{s}b w-dbh w-hll 

conj-to erect a cult stone.sc.3ms conj-to sacrifice.sc.3ms conj-to camp.sc.3ms 
w-hrs { fsy -h db’n 

conj-to keep watch.sc.3ms companions-cpro.3ms __ to raid.prtcp.3mp 
fh-lt w-dsr [s'][l]m w-qb{I} {l} 
conj-voc-Allat conj-Disar to make secure.imp.d — conj-reunion 
{f}-{h}-{Ut ir}w[h] w-{s/nmt 

conj-voc-Allat to grant relief.imp.fs conj-spoil 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Hayydn ben ‘Oqaydat di ‘al Komayy wa-nassaba wa-dabaha wa-hallala wa- 
harasa ‘asya’-oh sabe’ina p'a-ha-llat wa-disar sallema wa-qeblal p'a-ha-llat 
rawwehi wa-ganimat 


Translation 

By Hayyan son of ‘Oqaydat of the lineage of Komayy and he erected a cult stone 
and made a sacrifice and camped; and he kept watch for his companions who were 
on a raid so, O Allat and Disar, grant security and a reunion; O Allat grant relief 
and spoil. 


Ms 44 

l-zd bn rgl w-ry h-’bl 
Prep-Zayd son.cnst Ragel conj-to pasture.sc.3ms _art-camels 
h- rd snt myt bn qsr 


art-valley year.cnst todie.sc.3ms son.cnst Caesar 


w-sm- n myt fifs 
conj-to hear.sc.3ms comp to die.sc.3ms Philipp 
f-shr w-h-bkrt w-h-gddf 
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conj-to be fooled.sc.3ms conj-art-she camel conj-voc-Gadd-Sayf 
ln d ywr m — yhn’ 
to curse.imp.ms __ rel.ms to efface.pc.3ms rel to bring 


pleasure.pc.3ms 


w-gnmt l-d d‘y h-tll 
conj-spoil prep-rel.ms_ to read.sc.3ms art-writing 


Reconstructed vocalization 


le-Zayd ben Ragel wa-ra ‘aya ha’- ebela ha ’- ‘erga sanata mayeta ben qaysar wa- 
same‘a ‘an mayeta p"elepp'os p'a-sohera wa-hab-bakrat wa-ha-Gadda-Sayp" 


(e)l(e) ‘an da yo awwer ma yohanne’ wa-ganimat le-di da ‘aya hat-teldla 


Translation 


By Zayd son of Ragel and he pastured the camels in the valley the year the son of 
Caesar died but he had heard that Philipp had died and was fooled and this 
(drawing of a) she-camel (is by him) so, O Gadd-Sayp curse him who would 
efface what brings pleasure and may he who would read this writing have spoil. 


LP 495 

h- rdw fit-n m-b’s w-nhyy 
voc-Rosaw to deliver.imp.ms-cpro. lc prep-misfortune conj-to 
live.pc.1c 


Reconstructed vocalization 
ha-rosaw p'allet-na meb-bo’s wa-nehyaya 


Translation 
O Rosaw, deliver us from misfortunate that we may live (long). 


LP 180 
l-msk bn znn | bn nr bn ymr 
prep-Masek son.cnst Tonayn’el son.cnst Nir son.cnst Ya mir 


w-trwh l-ysrq l-mdbr 
conj-to set off.sc.3ms —_ prep-to migrate.pc.3ms__prep-desert 


fh-it mat w-slm m-sn’ 
conj-voc-Allat return.inf conj-to be secure.sc.3ms prep-enemies 
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Reconstructed vocalization 
le-Mdasek ben Tonayn’el ben Nar ben Ya‘miir wa-tarawwaha le-yosreqa le- 
madbar p'a-ha-llat ma ‘ddat wa-salema mes-sonnda’ 


Translation 

By Masek son of Tonayn’el son of Nir son of Ya mir and he set off (at night) to 
migrate towards the inner desert so, O Allat, may there be a (safe) return and may 
he be secure against enemies. 


KRS 941 
l-n‘mn bn sd bn ysm 1 w-wed ‘tr 


prep-No'man son.cnst Sa‘d son.cnst Yesma‘il conj-to find.sc.3ms 
trace.cnst 


sd f-ng’ w-b's m_ ail 
Sa‘d conj-to grieve in pain.sc.3ms conj-to despair.sc.3mp rel to 
remain.sc.3mp 


w-rgm min}ty} = {fintty} {w}-{qfl 
conj-to be stuck down.sc.3ms__ fate to suffer.prtcp.ms conj-to 
say.sc.3ms 

hbl-h trh_ = w-h-lIt ‘wr d 


to drive mad.sc.3ms-cpro.3ms_ grief conj-voc-Allat blind.imp.fs rel.ms 


y wr h-s{f}r 
to efface.pc.3ms — art-writing 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Masek ben Sa‘d ben Yesma 7l wa-wagada ‘atra Sa‘d p'a-nawga‘a wa-ba ‘esii 
mat-tallali wa-rogema manaya ‘aneya wa-qdla habbala-h tarah wa-ha-llat 
awwert da yo awwer has-sep'ra 


Translation 

By Masek son of Sa‘d son of Yesma ‘Il and he found the traces of Sa‘d and grieved 
in pain - for those who remain (alive) despair - because he (= Sa‘d) was struck 
down by Fate while suffering; and he (= Masek) said: grief has driven him mad; 
and O Allat blind him who would efface this writing. 


C 4443 
l-smt bn l‘tmn bn smt bn srk bn nm 
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prep-Samet son.cnst Le‘otmanson.cnst Samet son.cnst Sarek son.cnst ’An‘am 


bn l‘tmn w-wem 1-’m-h 
son.cnst Le otman conj-to grieve.sc.3ms prep-mother-cpro.3ms 


w- I- dd -h w- 1-'m w-1-n'm 
conj-prep-paternal uncle-cpro.3ms conj-prep-- Amm conj-prep-’ An‘am 
qtl-h o pL sbh  f-wlh T-bn 


to kill.sc.3m _ lineage.cnst Sabah conj-to be distraught.3ms _ prep-son.cnst 


hl-h trh w-ry h-d’n 
maternal uncle-cpro.3ms perished.prtcp.ms conj-to pasture.sc.3ms — art-sheep 


w-rhd b-tbr w-hl h-s[n]° 
conj-to wash.sc.3ms prep-Sagittarius conj-to keep watch.sc.3ms art-enemy 


fh-lt slm w-wed a 
conj-voc-Allat to be secure.sc.3ms —_ conj-to find.sc.3ms trace.cnst 


‘h-h f-ndm 
brother-cpro.3ms_ conj-to be devastated.sc.3ms 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Samet ben Le‘otman ben Samet ben Sarek ben ’An‘am ben Le‘otman wa- 
wagama ‘al-’omm-oh wa-‘al-dad-oh wa-‘al-‘Amm wa-al-’An‘am qatal(a/i)-h 
‘al Sabah p'a waleha ‘al-ben hal-oh tarth wa-ra‘aya has-sa’na wa-rahasa be- 
taber wa-halla has-sdne’a p'a-hd-llat salema wa-wagada ‘atra ‘ahi-h p'a- 
nadamma 


Translation 

By Samet son of Le‘otman son of Samet son of ’An‘am son of Le‘otman and he 
grieved for his mother and his paternal uncle and for “Amm and for ’An‘am whom 
the people/lineage of Sabah had killed so he was distraught for the son of his 
maternal uncle, who had perished, and he pastured the sheep and (ritually) 
cleansed during Saggitarius and kept watch for the enemy so, O Allat, may he be 
secure; and he found the traces of his brother and was devastated (by grief). 


C 2947 
l-{s}kr- bn rmyn bn mst d . mrt-n 
prep-Sakra’ son.cnst Ramyan son.cnst Mogit rel.ms lineage’ Amarat-n 
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w-ndm 1-h-h mit = mqtl b-hld 
conj-to be devastated — prep-brother-cpro.3ms Malt killed.prtcp prep-Hld 


fh-lt w-dsr nqmt mn-mn msr-h 
conj-voc-Allat conj-Disar retribution prep-rel-to attack.sc.3ms-cpro.3ms 


Reconstructed vocalization 
le-Sakra’ ben Ramyan ben Mosit di ‘Gl ‘amaraten wa-nadamma ‘al-‘ahi-h Malt 
maqtul be-Hld p'a-ha-llat wa-Disar neqmata men-man masara-h 


Translation 

By Sakra’ son of Ramyan son of Mogit of the lineage of ‘Amarat and he was 
devastated (by grief) on account of his brother Malt who was killed at Hld so O 
Allat and Disar [grant] retribution against whosoever attacked him. 


Is.K 205 

I-khl bn sv w-hil ---- 

le-Kahl son.cnst Say a’ conj.to camp.sc.3ms 

f-rsy m-hrn mn-tle s[n]t ‘hrb 


conj-to remain.sc.3ms prep-Hawran prep-snow year.cnst to 
plunder.sc.3ms 


gld h-n'm bhr w-h-’ns mls 
Gales art-livestock early summer conj-art-people to escape.sc.m 
w-qsf Ldn-h mhr[b][t] 


conj-to grieve.sc.m prep-sheep-cpro.3fs plundered.prtcp.f 


Reconstructed vocalization 

le-Kahl ben Say‘@’ wa-halla ---- p"a-rasaya meh-hawran men-talg sanata 
‘ahraba Gales han-na ‘ama bahiira wa-ha’-’onds males(a/i) wa-qasap"(a/ii) “al- 
sa’n-ah mahribat (mahribat) 


Translation 

By Kahl son of Say‘a’ and he camped ---- and remained in place, (away) from the 
Hawran on account of snow the year Gales plundered the livestock during the 
early summer and the people escaped but grieved for their sheep, which were 
taken as plunder. 
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AMSP 1 

l-gyr U bn gt d 1 hzy _w-rhl 
prep-Gayyar el — son.cnst Gawt rel lineage Hatay conj-to depart.sc.3ms 
m-’hl-h f-all-h m-hrb 
prep-family-cpro.3ms § conj-camping-cpro.3ms_ prep-war 

f-h-ym hn ‘hr All 

conj-art-day here last.cnst camping 

rs dkrt f-h-ym hn ‘hr All 

to be first.sc.3ms fame conj-art-day here final.cnst camping 
ny mn hsf f-h-ym hn 

to suffer.sc.3m rel to be tracked.sc.3ms conj-art-day here 
‘h[r] All hdd w-twy b-h-rdt 


final.cnst camping go to border.sc.3ms conj-to alight.sc.3ms prep-art- 
meadow 


w-hrs hl-h skrn yr{b} 
conj-to watch.sc.3ms maternal uncle-cpro.3ms Sakran to exalt.pc.3ms 
fch b-q{l} fe-h f-h-it 


mouth-cpro.3ms _ prep-to say.inf good fortune-cpro.3ms _ —conj-art-Allat 


slm 
to be secure.sc.3ms 


Reconstructed vocalization 
le-Gayyar el ben Gawt di ‘al Hatay wa-rahala me’-’ahl-oh 


p'a-holil-oh meh-harb — p'a-hay-yawma honda ‘aher holil 
ra esa dekrata p'a-hay-yawma honda ‘aher holul 


‘oneya man hosep'a p'a-hay-yvawma hona ‘aher holul 


haddada wa-tawaya be-har-rawsat wa-harasa hal-oh sakrana yarobb p'i-h be- 
gawl p"awz-oh p"a-ha-llat salema 


Translation 
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By Gayyar’el son of Gawt of the lineage of Hatay and he left his family 


so may his halting be (only) for war so let here this day be the final 


encampment 
foremost fame! so let here this day be the final 
encampment 
those who are tracked suffer so let here this day be the final 
encampment 


He went to the boundary of the land and alighted in the meadow and kept watch 
for his maternal uncle, Sakran, his mouth exalting him saying ‘may he have good 
fortune’; so O Allat may he be secure. 


KRS 818 
l-wdm 1 bn erm bn nhr_ bn orb 
prep-Wadam’el _ son.cnst Garm’el = son.cnst Nahr son.cnst 
Garb 
h-smd w-dbh gml = T1-h 
art-high place conj-to sacrifice.sc.3ms camel prep-cpro.3ms 
f-slm yt m-sn’ w- wr 
conj-to secure.sc.3ms  Yayta’ prep-enemy conj-blind.imp.ms 
m ‘wr h-'sfr 
rel _efface.sc.3ms art-writings 


Reconstructed vocalization 
le-Wadam ‘el ben Garm’el ben Nahr ben Garb has-samda wa-dabaha gamala 
alay-h p'a-sallama Yayta‘ mes-sdne’ wa- awwer ma ‘- awwara ha’-'asp"ara 


Translation 
By Wadam’el son of Garm’el son of Nahr son of Garb, at this high place, and he 


sacrificed a camel upon it so may Yayta’ provide security against the enemy and 
blind whosoever effaces these writings. 


5.2 Old Arabic poetry 
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(1) ‘En ‘Avdat (pre 150 CE), Nabataean Arabic (Kropp 2017; Fiema et al. 2015; 
Ahmad Al-Jallad forthcoming) 

p-ypfll’ pd’ wil ’tr 

p"a-yapCal la peda wa-la ?atara 


p-kn hn’ yb'n’ ‘Imwtw I’ ’b‘h 
p"a-kan hona yabgi-na ?al-mawto la ?ebga-h 


p-kn hn’ ’rd grhw I’ yrdn° 
p"a kan hona ‘arad gorho la yoredna 


And he (the god Obodas) acts; there will be no ransom nor scar 
And if death should seek us, may he not allow it to obtain (its goal) 
and if a wound should desire (a victim), let it not desire us 


(2) KRS 2453, Safaito-Hismaic, undated (Al-Jallad 2015)*% 


lhg mt w iz trm 
la-hagga mot wa-latt taram 


f-mykn hif lyly-h w-’-wm-h 
p"a-moyakan halp" layalayoh wa-?aywam-oh 


w-h’ bl ybt wI-h btwmnm 
wa-ha? bal yabit wa-la-hu bata wa ma nam 


Mot has held a feast; the scorner eats 
established is the alternation of his nights and days 
and, behold, Ba'l sleeps; he indeed slumbers but is not dead 


(3) Marabb al-Shurafa’ War Song, undated but probably 18'c. BCE-1°' c. CE (Al-Jallad 
2017b) (see 5.1) 


I gyr'l bn gtd ‘lhzy w rhl m-’hl-h 
le-Gayyar-el ben Gawt di ?al Hatay wa-rahala me?-?ahl-oh 


f hll-h m-hrb f h-ym hn ’br hill 

p"a-holdl-oh meh-harb p"a-hay-yawma hona ?aher holil 
r’s dkrt fh-ym hn ’br hill 

ra?osa dekrata p"a-hay-yawma hona ?aher holil 
‘ny mn hsf fh-ym hn’ ’b[r] hill 

Goneya man hosepa p"a-hay-yawma hona ?aher holil 


hdd w twy b-h-rdt w h{r}s hl-h skrn yr{b} f-h b-q{l} fz-h fh It sim 


43 Vocalization is hypothetical based on Safaitic but this text reflects an entirely different register and 
perhaps is much older than the rest of the Safaitic corpus. 
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haddada wa-taweya be-har-rawSat wa-harasa hal-oh sakrana yarobb p"U-h be-qawl 


p"awz-oh p"a-ha-llat salema 


By Gayyar-el son of Gawt of the lineage of Hatay and he left his family 

And may his halting be (only) for war so let here this day be the final encampment 
Foremost fame! so let here this day be the final encampment 
Those who return suffer so let here this day be the final encampment 


He went to the boundary of the land and alighted in the meadow and kept watch for 
his maternal uncle Sakran, his mouth exalting (him) saying ‘may good fortune be his’; 
So O Allat may he be secure 


5.3 Funerary Inscriptions 
(1) Namarah inscription NAB (328 CE; southern Syria); 


ty nfs mr'iqys br ‘mrw mlk ’I-'rb kl-h dw ’sr 'I-tg 

ti naps mar?al-qays BAR Camro malk ?al-Carab koll-ah di Pasar ?al-tag 

w mlk 'I-’sryn w nzrw w mlwk-hm w hrb mdhgw ‘kdy w- g’ 

wa-malk ?al-?asurayn wa-nizaro wa-moluk-hom wa-harraba madhigo Cakday wa-ga? 
b-zg-h py rtg ngrn mdynt Smrw mlk m‘d w nhl! b-bny-h 

be-zagg-oh p"T rotog nagran madinat Sammaro malk maCadd wa-nahhal be-bani-h 
‘1-S ‘wb w wkl-hm p rsw I-rwm f lm ybl’ mlk mbl* -h 

Pal-Sofib spa lam yablog malk mablag-oh 

‘kdy hik Snt 223 ywm 7 b-kSlwl bls‘d dw widh 


Cakday halaka SNT 223 yawm 7 be-kaslil be-I-sa¢d di walada-h 


This is the funerary monument of Mar’alqays son of ‘amro king of all the Aras, he who 
bound on the diadem, and king of the two Syrias and of Nizar and their masters and 
he put Madhig to flight thereafter and brought his standard into the gates of Nagran, 


the city of Sammar, king of Ma‘add; and he divided among his children the peoples 
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and appointed them (for discussion); thus, no king has achieved his rank; thereafter, 


he died the year 223, on the 7th day of Kasldl...(perhaps, in happiness, and with heirs). 


JSNab 17 Nab (267 CE, Mada’in Salih; latest edition Fiema et al. 2015) 


JSNab 17 (Aramaic is bolded) 
dnh gbrw sn’-h k’bw br 
DNH qabro sanafa-h kafbo BR 


hrtt I-rqws brt 
haretat le-raqos BRT 


‘odmnwtw ’m-h w hy 
Cabdo-mandto ?emm-oh wa-ht 


hikt py ‘l-hgrw 
halakat ft ?al-hegro 


Snt m’h w styn 
sanat MH W STYN 


w tryn b-yrh tmwz w I'n 
W TRYN B-YRH TMWZ wa-lafan 


mry ‘Im’ mn ysn° 'Il-qbrw 
MRY ‘Im’ man yosanne¢ ?al-qabro 


d['] w mn ypth -h hsy (w) 
da wa-man yaftah-oh hasay 


wid -h w!I‘n mn yqgbr w {y} ly mn -h 
wold-oh wa-laGan man yaqbor wa-yaClay men-noh 


“(1) This is the tomb which Ka‘b6 son of Haretah built (2) for Rqws daughter (3) of 
‘bdmnwtw his mother, and she (4) died in ‘al-Hegr6 (= Hegra) (5) in the year one 
hundred and sixty (6) two in the month of Tammuz so may (7) Mry-‘Im’ (lit. lord 
of eternity) curse whosoever alters** this tomb (8) or opens it except (9) his children 
and may he curse whosoever buries or removes from it [a body].” 


Vogue 404.1, Safaitic 
| kst ... wwlh ‘l-bn-h z’m w bny I-on-h h-nfs 
le-kaset wa-waleha Cal-ben-oh za?em wa-banaya le-ben-oh han-nap"sa 


44 The sense of the root Sn‘ ‘alter’ is found in Aramaic but is not known in Classical Arabic, but it is 
uncertain if the word had this sense in Old Arabic as well, so | have not bolded it. 
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By Ks't ... tand he was distraught for his son, who had died, and he built for his son 
this funerary monument. 


HaNSB 307, Safaitic 
| s‘dlh bn ’s bn zn'1 bn hyn d-| m‘yr w d-'l frt w tswq 'I-’hl-h fh It sim w qgbil w gnmt w 
bny ’-nfs w d'y 7- [I]t ‘I- mn yhbl-h 


le-saCdallah ben ?aws ben tann-el ben Hayyan di ?al moCayyer wa-di ?al p"arat wa- 
taSawwaga el-’ahl-oh pha-ha-llat salama wa geblala wa-ganimata wa-banaya ?an- 
napsa wa daCaya ‘el-llat Cal-man yohabbel-oh 


By SaGdallah son of ?aws son of Zann el son of Hayyan of the lineage of M’yr and of 
the lineage of Frt: and he longed for his family and so, O Allat, may there be security, 
reunion with loved ones, and spoil; and he built the funerary monument and called 
upon Allat against anyone who would damage it [the funerary monument]. 


JSLih 384 Dad 
nfs ‘bdsmn bn zdhrm It bnh slmh bnt ’s’rsn 
nafs Cabd-samin bin zayd-harm ?allati banah salmah bint ?aws-?arsan 


The funerary monument of ‘bdsmn son of Zdhrm which Slmh daughter of ’s’rsn has 
built. 


5.4 Prayers 

KRS 68, Safaitic 

h §‘hqm {s}my nat f {}{n}k bgy-h w af{y}t-h {w} b-hfrt-k fltn m-mt 
ha-SayS-haqqawm sammaya naqata p"a-?ennak bogy-oh wa-qap"yat-oh wa-be- 
hap"rat-ak p"olt4n mem-mawt 


O Shay¢-haqqawm, he sacrificed a she-camel; for you are indeed whom he seeks and 
whom he follows and through your guidance comes deliverance from death. 


RWQ 73, Safaitic 
hdr b-’zmy h Itwhds?rI'n hwilt hd ‘tm w wgm ‘-trm f h It w y ds@r f h dsr m zlm ms'k 
f bqr 


haSara be- ’'zmy ha-llat wa-ha-dU-Saré lafGend hawalata haddt ?atamt wa-wagama 
Cal-taram p"a-ha-llat wa-ya di-Saré p"a-ha-disar mat-talama maseka p"a-baqqerd 


he camped by permanent water near zmy; O Allat and O Du-Saré, curse the Hawalit 


(tribe) who acted wrongfully and he grieved for Trm, so, O Allat and O Du-Saré, then 
O Disar, whosoever would/has oppress(ed) Masek, split him in two. 
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KJC 46 Hismaic 


wm hil dyr-h 
wa-mah-hallala Seyar-oh 


ht ‘sw w rsl 
hat Cesawa wa-resla 


sm't dsry w ktby 
sameCat du-Saray wa-kotbay 


And whosoever encamps (in the desert) on account of his sins 
Give [an offering] of an evening meal and milk 
that DuSaray and Kutbay may hear 


Wadi Ram Hismaic (Macdonald 2018) 


| ‘bs'im bn gymy d 1 gsm w dkrt-n It w dkrt It wsy’-n kil-hmle-?ab-salam ben qaymay 
di 2al goSam wa-dakarat-na Ilato wa-dakarat Ilato aSyaCa-na kelala-hom 


By ‘bslm son of Qymy of the lineage of GSm. And may Allat be mindful of me [or us] 
and may Allat be mindful of all our companions. 


AWS 237 Safaitic 

/hzm’ bn kn h-gml w qgsy-h ‘mm ‘wrh rdw fly'wrm ‘wrw!lyq b sdq 

le-hazma? ben kawn hag-gamal wa-qasaya-h ?emma ma¢-Cawwara ha rosaw p'al- 
yoCawwar ma¢-Cawwara wa-le-yeqqa? be-sadiq 


By Hazma? son of Kawn is this camel and he carved it; if one would efface (it), O 


Rodaw let the one who would efface it be made blind and let him be thrown out (of his 
grave) by a friend 


5.5 Dedicatory and Narrative 
Harran, Arabic script 568 CE (Fiema et al. 2015) 


'n’ srhyl br timw bnyt d’ ‘Imrtwl snt 463 b’d mqsd [mqds?] hybr n‘m 


?ana Ssarahil BR Talemo banayt da (?a)I-martul sanat 463 beCad maqsad 
(=maqdas?) haybar natam 


|, Sarahél son of Talem6, built this martyrium the year 463 on behalf of [the priest (?)] 
of Haybar in grace. 
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Narrative 


HaNSB 304, Safaitic 
| dl bn Srk bn rbh d-'| qmr w mty fh S‘hqm gnmt w rmy b-rmh-h w hzr b-sf-h f mrg kil 
slsl-h f w gd'wd gnmt w sim w Bif I-slh-h m-'| nbt w ‘wr d bbl 


le-dayl ben Sarik ben rebh di ?al qamar wa-mataya p"a-ha-Say¢-haqqawm ganimat 
wa-ramaya be-romh-oh wa-hazara be-sayp"-oh p"a-marragqa kelala selsal-oh wa- 
gaddo-Sawid ganimat wa-salam wa-halp" le-selah-oh me?-?al nabat wa-Cawwer da 
habbala 


By DI son of S2rk son of Rbh of the lineage of Qamar and he journeyed in haste so, O 
S?*hqm, grant spoils; and he cast his lance and struck with his sword, then threw off all 
his chains of bondage, so O Gaddo-Cawid, grant spoil and security and compensation 
for his weapons from the Nabataeans, and blind him who would obscure [this 
inscription]. 


C 2446 

I!sdbnmr bnnrwwgm (l-] ‘h -h nr atl-h] 1 {njbty [] {fy n'm ‘wd wdf fh it m'mn 
w ‘It dtn w gd[‘]{w}d w gddft’r m- d ’sif w wlh k{b}{r} shr ‘I-’h-h hbb-h I|-’bd 

le-saGd ben mar? ben nur wa-wagama Cal-?ahi-h nur qatal-oh ?al-nabateyy raGeya 
nafam Cawid wa-sayp" p"a-ha-llat mafman wa-elat-datan wa gaddo-Cawid wa- 
gaddo-Sayp" ta?r med-di ?aslap"a wa-waleha kabira sahera Cal-?ahi-h habib-oh le- 
?abad 


By SaCd son of Mar? son of Ndr and he grieved {for} his brother Nr, {whom} the 
Nabataean killed while pasturing the livestock of (the tribe of) Cawid and Sayf; so, O 
Lt-M'mn and ‘It-Dtn and Gd-'wd and Ga-df, he will have vengeance against him who 
committed this act; and he was constantly distraught with a broken heart over his 
brother, his beloved forever. 


5.6 Votive 
Madaba Inscription, Hismaic (Graf and Zwettler 2004)*5 


/ flan bn hnn bn ‘tm ql [nt](g) w sqm I-'lh Sb f tdr’ w t'ny w ts[d](d) I-h b-kll m f'l 
li-falhan bin honayni bin ?atmi di ali natgi wa-saquma li-Pelahi Sabi p"a-tasarrafa 
wa-tafanaya wa-taSaddada la-hu bi-kilali ma p"aGala 


w ndr ‘rb't ‘sit m-nrt w ‘fnt w ythl b-shry w Ilk trhm ‘ly w dkrt It ’s?y’-n kil-h(m) 
wa-nadara ?arbaSa ?aslifat min-nirata wa-Cap"anata wa-yathalla bi-sahraya wa- 
lawla-ka tarahhama Calayya wa-dakarat allatu PaSyaGa-na kilala-hum 


45 | have vocalized this text based on the En Avdat inscription and transcriptions of Nabataean Arabic 
vowels. 
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.... WInt It mn yh[rjbs? wq‘-nd 
wa-laGanat allatu man yuharbis waq¢a-na da 


By Flhn son of Hnn son of ’tm of the lineage of Ntg and he became for the sake of the 
god Sa‘b and he has been reduced to abject supplication and became afflicted despite 
having exerted himself on his behalf through all that he has done and he vowed four 
commodity lots of indigo and verdigris pigments ... and these so that you might show 
mercy upon him; and may Allat be mindful of all of his companions...and may Lt curse 
whosoever would obscure this inscription of ours. 


5.6 Arabic texts in Greek letters 
Graeco-Arabic inscription A1 (Al-Jallad and al-Manaser 2015) 


7 Vooc wee V 
NAoV XAZ: 
oven Aon 
A DAA Ice ASAD AG, 
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AYZOZOYAOY 
BANAOYXAZIM 
MOYAAIAAMIAOA 
OYAMIZEIAZAOAOEQ 
ABANAAAAAYPA 
AOYAEIPAYBAKAA 
BIXANOY 


1Avooc Oubou *Bavaou 
Xa7u3po0u aA-ldapt abatoa 
ut- Zeta TaBaoe wa Bavaa 
a-Saupa® aoua Elpau 
BakAa’ Bi-Xavou[v]® 


‘Aws (bin) ‘dd (?) (bin) Banna’ 
(bin) Kazim ‘al- 

‘idamiyy ‘atawa mis-se T 
sataw wa Bannda’a ‘ad-dawra 
wa yir‘aw baqla bi-kanun 


Translation: ’Aws son of ‘Ud (?) son of Banna’ son of Kazim, the ‘Idamite, came from Sr to 


spend the winter with Banna’ in this place and they pastured on fresh herbage during Kanun 
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Edition of The Damascus Psalm Fragment*® 


v.20 

oaxp(a)U *dacé 
AEtTe aja! e 
ocdeudblevedae 
date 

AEyaA*® oaxouBl 
jexedipejouyett? 
EUejOUSUEJEL® 
UdjSev erty? 


XeEly *Buj 


---- sahr(a)h fa-sélet mayyah wel-ewdiyeh fadat leSal wa-hubz yeqdir yuSti eu yuheyyi 
may(i)deh li-siSb-hu(hi) [sic] [*li-siSbi-h(?)] 


[Forasmuch as he smote] the rock, and water flowed, and the valleys emptied; perhaps he 
will be able also to give bread or prepare a table for his people? 


Notes: 


1) The other comparable manuscripts have in Arabic ole! [al-Pamyah] and oll [Pamyah], and 
while there may be space at the beginning of the word for a few letters, the Alpha following 
the Mu suggests a different pronunciation, akin to Levantine Arabic mayya and possibly 
Safaitic myt [mayyat]. 


2) Corriente remarks that the syntax of this line calques the Greek.*” 


3) The facsimile of Violet gives an extra Chi here, while it is not apparent on the photograph. 


46 From Al-Jallad (forthcoming) 
47 Corriente, “Psalter Fragment,” p. 304. 
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v.21 

ALSEALK* CE LLLY 
eApaBedaau 
tevaye 
oclvaperexXTeya 
AEtednejayKouB 
oaepuyc'eoay(ad) 


yadaejopand 


li-délik semi§ el-rab fa-PamtenaS wel-nar PesteSalet fi yaSqub wa rugz saS(ad) Sald Israel 


Therefore the Lord heard, and he was provoked. Fire was kindled in Jacob, and wrath went up 
against Israel. 


Notes: 


1) Corriente identifies rugz as a loanword from Aramaic rugza.*® The other manuscripts have 
this form with the article. 


v.22 

Atev(vau)u (Aap) 
joupt(vou) BUAauU 
oaeA(ap) (taoa)KKeAou4 


VOAQ xaAaou e2 


li-Pen(nahum) (la)m yami(nd) billah wa-lam (yuwa)kkeli Salad halds-h 


Because they had no faith in God, and did not trust in his deliverance. 


48 Corriente, “Psalter Fragment,” p. 306. 
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Notes: 


1) Violet renders this line as wa [a tawakkala,*® Kahle as wa /a ittakald,°° Blau follows Violet.>* 
The other manuscripts, however, give two variants: !58si Y (Sinai Ms. Gr. 34 and 36) and oJ 
Ose» (Sinai, Ms. Gr. 35). The surviving letters can only be the former, yet the six lacunae are 
best restored with the negator /am rather than /a. 


2) Kahle and Blau read yaAaout (v.22), but on the tracing of Violet, the final lota is barely 
visible, represented only by a small dot.** The photographs show that this small dot is nothing 
but a word divider, and therefore the reading must be amended to yaAaou. 


v.23 

oa auap EAotxeB 
ULveDauK 

oa aBoaB edoe? 


oapardatexe 


wa Pamarel-sihab min fawq wa Pabwab el-se...sama fateh 


And he commanded the clouds from above, and opened the doors of heaven 


Notes 


1) The scribe runs out of space to complete the word [sema] and so begins writing it anew on 
the following line. Curiously, he uses the [a] allophone of *a in his second attempt. 


v.24 


oarauetapeAEupe 


48 Violet, “Psalmfragment,” p. 390. 
5° Kahle, Die Arabischen Bibeliibersetzungen, p. 32. 
51 Blau, Handbook, p. 71. 


52 Kahle, Die Arabischen Bibeltibersetzungen; Blau, Handbook. 
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U(avv)aeAta 
(kUAo)Ue? 
(oa)(xouB)lepweed 


(c€ua)ay*tauy 


wa Pamtar lehum m(ann)a liya(kul)G (wa) (hub)z min el-(sema) PaSta-hum 
And he rained Manna upon them to eat, and gave them the bread from heaven. 
Notes 


1) The lacunae permit the restoration of four letters, which implies that short [u] was written 
here with Ypsilon. The letter after the lota is heavily damaged in the photograph, and could 
plausibly be an Alpha or a Lambda. If one restores it as Al, then it would suggest a reading 
similar to Sinai, Mss. Gr. 35 and 36 JSW. However, in Violet’s copy, but not in the surviving 
photograph, the word terminates in an Ypsilon, favoring GSW as in Sinai, Ms. Gr. 34, but with a 
true subjunctive form lacking the nun. 


2) The lacunae permit the restoration of six letters, four for the word ‘bread’ and two for the 
conjunction oa /wa/, rendering Greek kat Gptov. 


v.25 

(xouB)Z cAHeAEtKke? 
(ak)eAewoev? 
(xa)Ba(y)? Baya 
AaeupedAgjte- 


wedeAev-4 


(hub)z el-meléyke (Pak)el Pinsén (§a)ba(S) baSat la-hum ley(i)temellew 
Man ate angels’ bread; he sent them provisions that they may be filled. 


1) The scribe forgot to write the Mu then added a superscript un. The diphthong is spelled 
without the elongated lota and the feminine ending lacks the Hypsilon. It would appear that 
the scribe was careless in the writing of this word, transcribing it according to normal Greek 
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orthography and leaving out the conventional use of Elongated lota and Hypsilon to represent 
consonantal [y] and [h], respectively. 


2) The indefinite form here disagrees with all other manuscripts, which have OLJYI, cf. mayyah 
(v. 20). 


3) Corriente takes SabaS as an adverbial complement of the verb Pakal, rendering “the men 
ate the angels’ bread until being satiated.”* In fact, SabaS begins a new clause and is the 
object of baSat “he sent”, the entire clause being: SabaS baSat la-hum lay(i)teméllew “he sent 
to them provisions in order that they be filled”. This renders accurately the Greek: Emtottlo Lov 
AMEOTEWEV AUTOIC Eic TALOLOVIV. 


4) On the spelling and rendering of this word, see §. 


v.26 
aeudyeeAeteju(av)? 
ULveeAPoeua 
oaeate*®Bn KOU 
ETUPEAP VO 


OL? 


Pahag el-teym(an) min el-sema wa Paté bi-quwwet-uh el-Sasif 


He removed the south wind from heaven; and by his might he brought in the south-west 
wind. 


Notes: 


1) The name of the South Wind in Classical Arabic is al-ganub. The use of Teym[an] here might 
be an Aramaicism, tayman ‘south’. An identical term is used in the Hebrew Bible, téman. 


2) This term for the southwest wind is unknown in Classical Arabic. The term Sasif is applied 
to rih to denote a wind that blows violently (Lane, 2064b). The term is attested in the QCT (Q 
10:22). 


58 Corriente, “Psalter Fragment,” p. 309. 
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v.27 
oarapetap*yanheEj 
UpepiOAeeATU 
paBeAvyou 
oapiBAepapA 

eh Bousxoup*tn 


oup® WUyvEXaU 


wa Pamtar Saley-hum mitl el-turab luhum wa mitl raml el-buhur tiyar mugnehah 


And he rained upon them flesh like dust, and like the sand of the seas feathered birds. 


v.28 
daroaekayeat 
odneoacateyac 
KEp® UL XQUA 


xneepeup 


fa-waqa‘at fi wasat Sasker-hum hawl hiyem-hum 


And they fell into the midst of their camp, surrounding their tents. 


v.29 
daeakeAousoae 
xeBtyouevyed 
dae 

oaexe* VOETSULL 


veBeAavu? 
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fa-Pakeluwa sebiSu gedda wa sehwet-hum géb la-hum 


So they ate, and were greatly filled; and he brought to them their desire. 


Notes: 


1) The verb géb “bring” is typical of the modern dialects of Arabic, derived from gdra bi- ‘to 
come with’. The verb translates Greek hveyKev ‘he brought’. This phrasing agrees with Sinai, 
Ms. Gr. 35, against Pata-hum bi-Sahwat-hum in 34 and 36, and more closely matches the 
syntax of the Greek. 


v.30 

(Aa) jouyedSepoue 
(x)EVoEtUL® 
oaeyivdeLaeKEV 
eAetayauedn 


daevevp? 


(la)m yuSdemd (s)ehwet-humwa Sindma kén el-taSam fi fah-hum 
They were not denied their desire; but when their food was in their mouth 
Notes: 


1) Blau (2002: 70) transcribes this word incorrectly as dav.” The plural ol93! is used in 34 
and 36. 


v.31 
(o)aepuyleaAAau 


(o)a ruigz allah 


54 Blau, Handbook, p. 70. 
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then the wrath of God [rose up against them, and slew the fattest of them, and overthrew 
the choice men of Israel]. 


v.51 
teyeB? 


WEeoe? 


te%b 
mese 


[and smote every first-born in the land of Egypt; the first-fruits of their] labors [in the] tents 
[of Cham]. 


Notes: 
1) Ms.Gr. 34 and 36 have eexi suggesting teSb-hum. 


2) This fragment most likely reflects wecexev/meséken/, the plural of ueokev /mesken/ 
attested in v.55, which is found in Ms.Gr. 34 and 35. 


v.52 
oaeoake 
yavey 
oaeacey? 
y6r 


prep 


wa saq 
ganem 
wa as¢ 


midl 
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fil-b 
And he drove (his people like) sheep; he led (them) as (a flock) in the wi(Iderness). 


1) Violet restores this word as the causative 4l, a suitable rendition of Greek avijyayev ‘he 
led up’, and this is found in Ms.Gr. 34 and 36. 


2) Violet restores this as 4253) 4. 


v.53 
oarajaed? 
Beppi* 
jeyfay(ou) 
oaeayed 
yatta 


Baxpe 


wa Pahad---- 
berri---- 
yegza(‘u)---- 
wa aSd---- 
gatta 


bahr 


And he guided [them with] hope, [and] they [did not] feel fear; [and the] sea covered [their 
enemies]. 


Notes: 


1) Violet renders this a&!ssin Arabic, and this is found in Ms.Gr. 34 and 36, but the PF clearly 
attests an Alpha before the verb.This would seem to be a mixed form, with a causative prefix 
a and then the G-stem had(d). If this were a true causative it would have been spelled aj5a 
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/?ahda/. Less likely is the possibility that this reflects the gahawa-syndrome, i.e. the insertion 
of an [a] after a guttural. 


2) On this word, see the discussion in §. All other manuscripts differ from the PF in having 


Ley de. 


v.54 
oaeadeyx(aAup) 
jAéeyeB(en)* 
Kad °o0 (EA)? 
yéBedea(6a) 
ehAcéiea(xa) 


detejep(iwv) 


wa Padh(al-hum) 

Pilé geb(el) 

gads-oh (el) 

gebel ha(da)---- 

Pelledr 

?a(stafa)det yemin-uh? 


And he brought (them) in to the mountain of his sanctuary, this mountain which his right 
hand had purchased. 


Notes: 


1) The PF literally renders the Greek; the other manuscripts do not use a preposition, egl>sly 
Jue (Ms.Gr. 34, 36) and y9b eglésly (Ms.Gr. 35). 


2) On the rendition of ka506, see the discussion in ###. 


3) Violet restored this verb as ~4+! but Vollandt (Appendix |) restores slain! (Ms.Gr. 34 and 
35) from a majority reading. 


v.55 
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oaeax*pay 
---o¢! 
(€)Aoupe() 
Oa aupad 
edeutpe(8) 
Bu-- 
oaadeK 
HEeOE 
Ka®B(EjA)* 


(jo) pau(a)? 


wa Pahrag 
----0€ 
(e)l-Pume(m) 
wa Pawrat 
el-miré(t) 
bil--- 

wa ?ask--- 
mese--- 
gab(éyil) 
(is)rai(l) 


(And he cast out) the nations (from before them, and) caused (them) to inherit by a line of 
inheritance, (and) made the tribes of Israel to dwell in (their) tents. 


1) Vollandt (Appendix |) restores eg => instead of Violet’s egg>s. This would be the first use of 
Omicron-Epsilon to spell d. 


2) The restoration of the elongated lota is conjectural based on the spelling of abay(i)hum as 
aBajuu. 
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3) Violet restores this verse as Cail! Sila agiSlus 48 (Sul 5, The vocalization of wece(Kev) has 
been discussed above (v. 51, n.2) This use of lota in the spelling of the final syllable of Israel 
here rather than Eta as earlier reflects lotacism. 


v.56 
oaraBetesActe0a 
Lape yapote 
edejeAEUeecAyoAn 
oaexe*vae6(a)tut 


Aapejexedaedobe 


wa Pabtelew wa marmari el-?iléh el-Sall wa Sehad(a)t-uh lam yehfada 
Yet they tempted and provoked the highest God, and kept not his testimonies. 


1) Corriente (2007) reads this word as “Sahadtu”, a singular, against the plural Greek paptupLa 
which it translates.*° It is possible that the scribe omitted the Alpha by mistake, as there are 
no examples of the syncope of *a in this dialect. In Violet’s facsimile, there is a lacuna between 
the Delta and Tau, where the remnants of an Alpha can be restored. The photograph is 
unclear in this area. All other manuscripts have Glogs, 


v.57 
daravkaeAeeB(o)uet 
oaeyaedaepoue 
yieAeaeBae 

jeup 

avekaeAe* Bou 
uLBAeeAeKaueoeeA 


yYQuye 


55 Corriente, “Psalter Fragment.” 
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fa Pangalebi wa gadard mitl abay(i)-hum Panqaleba mit! el-qaws el-Sawgé 


And they turned back and acted treacherously, like their fathers, they turned back, like a 
crooked bow. 


1) All other manuscripts have |52>)9. 


v.58 

oalalorxaetoteu 
BeauOdvejeuu 
oaeBnevEvexXousTte*theULeae 


yaepoteu 


wa (?a)shatu-h bi-Pawdani-hum wa bi-menhdatéti-hum Pagari-h 


And they provoked him with their high places, and moved him to jealousy with their graven 
images. 


Notes: 


1) The author chose to translate Bouvoic autwv “their hills” with Arabic ?awtan, the plural of 
watan, an ‘idol’, and may have been confused by the following word, yAumtoic. Only Ms.Gr. 
36 has egiby. 


v.59 
OELLy*aAAaue 
oa*teyadede 
(oa)adeoéAetyede 
(6a) Atejopa(tr) 


he 
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semi§ allah wa tegafel (wa) Pafsel ged(da) — li-isra[il] 


God heard and lightly regarded them, and greatly despised Israel. 


Notes: 


1) On the rendering of the verb adeo€A, see note it. 


v.60 
oa*eak*oaexajiEete 
ogjAoupe 
eh-LEoeKeveele 
AEbieecoekeviedie 


Baxep 


waaqsa haymet seylum el-mesken elledi Pesken fil-baser 


and he rejected the tabernacle of Shiloh, his tent where he dwelt among men. 


1) The C-stem (form IV) matches Ms.Gr. 35, 36. 


v.61 
oaeace-e- Ate 


oeBe O€U- 


wa Pas(I)e(m) lil- 
seb(i)* (q)oe(t-hum) 


And he gave their strength into captivity. 
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